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THE LITERARY 

ITS SAYINGS AND 
LirveraTURE has, during the 
fered more than its usual share of rewards 
humiliations. Among the former, we may note 
the advancement of the Rev. Cuenevix Trencn 
to the vacant deanery of Westminster. So Mr. 
Trencn has got his preferment at last. The 
Times (to whose columns it is understood that he 
him to 


WORLD : 

DOINGS. 

past fortnight, suf- 
and 


contributes occasionally) recommended 


the bishopric of Gloucester and Bristoi; but, 
unfortunately for the claims of Mr. Trencu, some 


more powerful private inflaence was brought to 
bear Lord and the 
was disposed of el Times was ap- 
sore acy f its recom- 
to be appease l by 
to its protégé. A 
but a bad alternative for a 


es and troubles 


PALMERSTON, mitre 


sewhere. 


upon 


parently very al ct ¢ 
mendation, and seems scarcely 
this modified amende honorabl: 
deanery is, after all, 
bishopric, despite the many car 
which are said to rack the mitred head. 
good fat dean to the 
as a pis aller, an can only succeed in keep- 
ing the good will of tiie 
Dr. Bucktanp may confid 
things yet. 

It has been 
MERSTON has made two ¢g 
List—one to the wi 
A’Beckett, Esq., of 
annum; the other to poor 
gift of 1007. We must confess that the dispro 
portion between these grants gives us more 
than pleasure. Had the 
should not have thought it necessary to draw 
any comparison between the of the re- 
cipients; as it is, a sense of justice compels us to 
declare that, ifthe author of the “Comic Black- 
stone” were yet alive, and himself the object of 
the national bounty, we should have been at a 
loss to understand what services he had rendered 
to literature to entitle him to this preponderance 
over such a useful and industrious member of 
the Literary Republic as Ancus Reacu un- 
doubtedly has been. As the facts are now very 
widely known, we need scarcely observe any 
reticence in referring to this matter. ’ 
stated, therefore, at once, that Mr. Reacu has lost 
the use of his mental faculties, and is utterly 
unable to support himself by his own literary 
efforts. Through the kindness of private friends, 
and especially through the benevolent exertions 
of the Fielding Club, whose first amateur per- 
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Let Lord 
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ae this slender dole to poor Reacu. 


| Eden; 


and, consequently, you will be willing, I am 


>ALMERSTON make the 100/. annual in the latter | Sure, to do me the justice which the case may require. 


case, and we shall not have a word to say in 
| complaint. 
One of the humiliations of literature has been 


the discovery of the Crystal Palace frauds. 
Ropson was, to all intents and purposes, a 
literary man ; for he was the author of several 


dramas and the scion of a respectable literary 


family. His career will serve to point a moral 
as to the prevailing and most pernicious tendency 
of this age—an ambition for display, and an in- 


suddenly rich. Like 


satiable desire to become 
many another clever young man, the rock upon 
which he split was a lust after 1 and its 








results, combined with an unwillingness to 
undergo that career of labour and drudzery 


fortune 


ean ne 
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without which a solid 
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nired. Since the discovery of the fraud 
leal of nonsense has been talked and written 
rbout the past career of Rossoy. It has been 
, four years ago, he was living in Chan 
as the clerk toa law-stationer. Th 
is a pure fabrication—your true penny-a-line 
never contented unless he can get his violen 


—and the fact is, that Rosson was never 
but a good social 


of the rogueries which | 


ontrast 


position until he 
ave 


in any other 


became guilty 








his destruction. 

Reverting to more pl topics, we 
to perceive that in ¢ a current 
has set in in favour of English literature 
our modern novels and dramas are rec 
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Ge TI nan notes added. 
lator imposed upon hi 
difficult one, as will be 
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are acquainte nour of the 
| play, and its thoroughly English character; but 
he seems to have succeeded admirably. The 
translation, rman, 


It may be | 


| 
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whilst faithful, is in racy Ge 
and the notes brief, but to the point. Altogether 
the performance is a very creditable one. M. 
Hermann, the trans'ator, is, we understand, 





retired bank or at Erfurt, and de votes his le sure, 
by writings as well as lectures, to the dissemina- 
tion of a knowledge of the — ind litera- 


England, to which country he is devotedly 
attached. 
The following letter, from the Rev. Jon 


demands some e3 anation at our hands 


ture of 


wn Cray, 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—On my return home from a vain search after 

the health I have lost. during a thirty-five years’ 


“imprisonment with hard labour.” my attention is 


C: “— to your publications of the 15th Aug. and the 
| Ist Sept. In the former, and in a critique on “ It is 
| Neve or too Late to Mend,” a prison chaplain, Mr. 


| Eden, 
| soften 


formance was designed for his benefit, the misery | 


of his position has been to some extent relieved, 
so far at least as bodily comforts are concerned. 
As for “the mind diseased,” that has been left to 
time for its cure; 


| pathises with his weakness,” &c. &e. You then 


and we understand that those | 


about him have not been without hope that rest | 


and retirement might eventually work a par- 
tial, if not a total, cure. This, then, is the posi- 
tion which Lord Patmerston attempts to relieve 
by a grant of 1007. Mr. Reacu, it should be re- 
membered, was for many years one of the most 
active, and certainly one of 
among the laborious workers upon the metro- 
politan press. His fecundity of production was 
astonishing; and although the waters which hedrew 
from the well of knowledge were pour ed upon the 
ungrateful and insatiable sands of the anonymous 
press, we may safely say that he disseminated 
at least as much information, and that of a sub- 
stantial and wholesome kind, as if he had beer 
the author of a large encyclopedia. He did not, 
indeed, write a“ Comic Blackstone,” “ Comic 
History of England,” nor did he expend his 
talents in the reduction of e verything to a low- 
eomedy standard. It was his vocation to supply 
the public with materials for thought, and not for 
sneers and laughter. Now Mr. A’Brecxkert, on 
the other hand, however exeellent as a man and 
able as a _ r, received, it must be admitted, a 
very fair share of the world’s goods during his 
life; and while we are sincerely glad that this 
Pension has been allotted to his widow, we 
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the lot of poor, erring, miserable  sin- 
ners .... aman who feels for another and sym- 
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tematis sing, so much per cent. class of chapla 
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Laurie, Lieutenant Austin, and the ** Rev. Mr. Clay 
who “says, ‘reduce 993 per cent. to 103 per cent 
and you will have done good work.’ Hu 
manity says, ‘make men of them,’ &e, ¢ 
| Now, may I be permitted to say that it is scarcely 
fair thus to present me by name to your numerous 
readers as a gaol chaplain who is a complet n 
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practiee; and the latter would prescribe 
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have not such cases figured in Mr. Cray’s sta- | TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, | has printed upon the subject, we gather that he 
tistics as “so much per cent.” of ignorance? We Srr,—Last year I became a purchaser of a work | was “ tiffed” at an injudicious expression used by 
have not space now to pursue this subject any | published by Hope and Co., and entitled “ My MSS.,” | Mr. Rooney, which seemed to imply that the 
further; but we conclude with the observation | for which I paid _ price of five eiags. Tsay | latter did not think it safe to entrust the gem 
that instruction in reading and writing, orevenin | ® thing of the merits va demerits of the book. But) into the hands of the national bibliophilist. At 
eg hina : ¢ judge my surprise when the other day one of _ ee gee aint 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer, has not yet been |. "r.mily brought in a tale called “Father and | @"Y Tate, the result of Mr. Jonxs’s “ tiff” was 
shown to be a bar to crime. Wiit1amM PALMER | Jyjughter,” published by Ward and Lock at one | that the national collection lost a unique object in 
could both read and write, and Sir Jonn Dean | shilling and sixpence, which turned out to be the | Our national literature, and that the treasure has 
Pavt is very well acquainted with the words of | very same story as “‘My MSS.” It was no more | found its way into the hands of a private collector, 
the Lord’s Prayer. One of the great mistakes | than a cheap edition of Hope and Co.’s publication. | Mr. HALLIWELL, who will, we doubt not, make 
which Mr. CLay makes is his treating crime as | I should wish to ask whether you consider this fair, to | very excellent use of it. It is greatly to be re. 
if it were a peculiar disease, to which the igno- | send out an old book under a new title, deceiving the | gretted, however, that a matter of private pique 
rant classes are specially liable; whereas the fact | public into a second purchase. should have sufficed to deprive the Museum of go 
is that it is universal, only the ignorant classes | Tam, Sir, yours, &e. mas rare and valuable an object. The excuse that it was 
are more frequently brought to justice through | THE anna I eye or A | necessary to ascertain the genuineness before pur. 
their ignorance. ‘The clever rogues generally | sit tcl aint lieing , | chase can scarcely be regarded as of much weight; 
escape. But the booksellers are not the only “parties” | seeing that the experts of the British Museum 
Mrs. Harrier Bercner Srowe is enjoying | Who render themselves sometimes amenable to| would require but a very short examination to 
quite an apotheosis in the North, and it is evi- | the charge of dishonesty ; another class of delin- | satisfy themselves about the authenticity of an 
dent, from the readiness with which she now | quents are the gentry who foist up “gossip” for | original edition. There was also such an alter. 
permits her name to be mixed up with all sorts of | the country journals. In these curious medleys | native as making a purchase of the work, subject 
general questions, that she now considers herself | we not unfrequently recognise our own materials | to a guarantee of its authenticity. Anything 
as quite a public woman. Latterly she has been | merely réchavffées, and without the slightest | would have been preferable to letting the only 
appearing as an apostle of the Temperance move- | attempt at concealment or disguise. A corre- | perfect “ Hamlet” get into private hands. 
ment, and (with her constitutional proneness to spondent (dating Rochdale) kindly calls our 
extremes) as the advocate for the forcible sup- | attention to a flagrant larceny of this kind com- 
pression of the liquor traffic. Mr. Coppey, a! mitted upon us by the Leeds Times, and says that 
great master of the art of agitating, has fre- | he “cannot sufficiently reprobate such paltry 
quently enunciated a maxim which Mrs. Stowe | and dishonest actions on the part of what passes 
will do well to ponder on: “One subject at a| current for a respectable paper.” The offence 
time is quite enough for a politician; if you | in question consists in the coo! appropria- 
spread your energy you weaken its power.” In| tion of an entire paragraph which appeared 
proportion, therefore, as Mrs. Srowe suffers| in our last impression—the only modification 
her attention to wander from the main object | of the original being a misprint from mise- 
of her mission, the abolition of slavery, | en-scéne into mise en seine. As if to divert 
she is sure to diminish the scope of her! suspicion, the plagiarist very cunningly puts a | 
usefulness. few lines between inverted commas and _ intro- 
The Muse of History of the Nineteenth Cen- | duces them as from Tne Critic, whereas the 
tury (as Miss AcNes SrrickLanp has been ap- 











The publication of Mr. Henry Marunew’s 
“Great World of London” is temporarily sus- 
pended, owing to the illness of the author. It is 
said that the application which he has given to 
the great subject upon which he has been en- 
gaged has undermined Mr. Maynew’s health, 
and rendered a temporary rest necessary. As 
the “Great World of London” is a serial work 
upon which very large sums of money have been 
already expended, the consequences of this la- 
mentable casualty must be very serious to Mr. 
Bogue. It seems as if Mr. Mayuew were 
destined to produce nothing but a series of 
splendid fragments. 

The publishers’ advertisemerts begin to exhibit 
the first budding indications of the coming season. 
Messrs. Hurst and Bracket? announce among 
their forthcoming works, “ Art and Nature at 
Home and Abroad,” by G. W. Tuornzury, Esq, 
Author of “ Shakspere’s England,” &c.; ‘ Pen- 
and-Pencil Pictures,” by Tuomas Hoop (the 













| entire paragraph ought to have been so acknow- 
propriately christened) is in a terrible way—to | ledged. Now we do not believe for one moment 
use a vulgarism, the good lady is in a pet, and, | that either the editor or any other responsible 
of all the people in the world, with that most | person on the staff of the Leeds Times has been 
good-humoured and gossiping of Irishmen, Dr. | guilty of this act of dishonesty; in all probability, 
Doran, author of “Table Traits,” &c. The | the managers of the paper are victims to the du- 
“ direful spring” of the ire which animates our | plicity of some correspondent, who, unable or 
good Cito is an advertisment which appeared | unwilling to do his own work, is not ashamed to | # ith ill . i h 
in the Morning Post, announcing for publication | steal his wares ready made. But if this incident younger), _with illustrations oY the Author ; 
the second edition of Dr. Doran’s “Lives of | suggest to those gentlemen the desirability of A Pilgrimage to Dauphiné, by G. M. Mvs- 
the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” | scrutinising carefully whatever matter they | GRAVE os new novel by ie Gore, entitled 
to which was appended a puff, professing to be | accept for insertion, it will not have occurred in A Rag wig Bg 2 + one a tt —. ope 
quoted from Bell’s Messenger, in which the | vain. On our side, we are always happy to be of | MOVES, by Miss EL. ee See no ie 0 
learned critic of that influential literary organ | service to our brethren, within the just limits ™ The House of Elmore,” and the author of 
took occasion to “congratulate the public that | of professional etiquette; but we have a very | “ Anne Dysart. 


the conclusion of Miss SrrickLanp’s work has | natural objection to being quoted without ac- Mr. Bentiey announces the “Letters of 
been entrusted to Dr. Doran.” This provokes | knowledgment. Queen Henrietta Maria,” by Mrs. Evererr 


the good lady to declare that, “as Dr. Doran has} Yet another question of literary morality pre- | GREEN, as being ready immediately; also “The 
neither part nor lot in my ‘ Lives of the Queens | sents itself for discussion. This is raised by a Adventures of Jonathan Oldaker ; or, Leaves 
of England,’ nor any pretext for attempting to| writer in the National Review, who calls Mr, | from the Diary of a Commercial Traveller ;” and 
connect his name and publication with my works,|G. P. R. James to task for misrepresenting | “ The Story of my Wardship,” by Mary Jack- 
I feel myself compelled, in justice to my readers, | King James the First. “If the novelist, and | 8°: Messrs. J. W. PARKER and Son announce 
to disclaim his so-called ‘sequel’ to that! for that matter the historians too,” says the a volume of “State Papers and Correspondence, 
series of royal biographies, and to protest against | writer in the National Review, “had any real | illustrative of the Political and Social State of 
any additions, conclusions, or companions to my | idea that the names with which they deal so | Europe, from the Revolution to the Accession of 
works, provided either by Dr. Doran or any | freely belong to living persons, who will one day | the House of Hanover,” edited by J. M. Kemste, 
other person, as unauthorised intrusions on my | call them to account, their pens would run | M.A.; also = second series of the “Cambridge 
literary rights.” Sy far, it is pretty clear that across their paper rather less rapidly.” This Essays. Messrs. W ALTON and MABeERLY have 
Miss SrrickLanp has a very keen perception of | (says the Leader, commenting upon the new | S°™eimportant scientific works in preparation. 
the meum—it will be observed that the possessive | point with humorous levity) is quite a new mode We have received the prospectus of an im- 
pronoun occurs no less than seven times in the | of considering the matter. “Let us only hope | portant work to be published by subscription on 
course of a single sentence; but when she comes | that James the First has lost something of his | the interesting remains of Roman London. Mr. 
to the discussion of the tuum, in other words susceptibility to literary affronts, and will not be | Roacu Smrru, the author of the proposed work, 
when she attempts to appreciate Dr. Doran’s powerfully disturbed by the attacks of James the | brings to the task an intimate acquaintance with 
works, her sense of justice does not scem to be novelist, even supposing that gentleman’s novels | the subject. Copies will be issued only to sub- 
qnite so acute. “I have been careful,” says she, | are in great request in celestial circulating | scribers, and the number printed “will be regu- 

o write nothing which cannot be verified by | libraries. For, if the reviewer's assertion be true, | lated by the number of subscribers.” 

ithentic documents, and to present my narra- | we are most of us ina bad way. It is probable We beg to call the attention of our readers to 
tives in such a form as to render them available | that we have spoken disrespectfully of CrcERo; | the new department which we have thought it 
for the perusal of other ladies ”—whi ‘h means, | certain that we have used strong language in necessary to open in Tue Critic for the recep- 
of course, that Dr. Doran’s works cannot be so| naming Nero. Have we never misrepresented | tion of those literary notes with which our cor- 
bar and tes not be = py — “Fs — RopesPrerreE and Marat? Have we told nothing | respondents favour us. In doing this, thus late 
as if to clench the insult, she adds: * It would, | but the truth about CLEopaTra and SemiRamis? | ; > ds g >» lay selve 2 
therefore, infer a startling deviation from the | Have we never insulted ArisrorLe? These pri recharge Sethe: Poaceae? nmi a 
character of my royal biographies, and ill re- questions may disturb our peace of mind. If Lave only to say that we shall always be ready to 
— 4 soe scan od the public, if I ago when the critic dies ‘a friend is to wait upon adopt from “our cotemporaries any hint that 
allow Dr. Doran's ‘ Hanoverian Queens’ to be | him’ for explanation of what he has written, the | seams likely > ficial tc f 
considered as part and parcel of my ‘Lives of | terrors of death will be conical ere Wotens chain: anette caessiane oom 
the Queens. of England.’” Bona verba, good | Let us hope that literature is exclusively secular, | our “learned chatty and useful ” cotemporary. 
Muse: Surely you might have done your spirit- | mundane: it is our only hope!” This “point” ** Notes and Queries,” we may observe that the 
ing more gently, and have rebuked the audacious | of the National Review is certainly, as Mr. necessity for filling a certain space every week, 





* with a little less violence ; sperity SNAGSBY W 7, * ing ine i ‘ i 
puff with a little less violence and asperity. SNacs BY would say, “putting too fine a point | whatever the supply of useful material of that 
yy fFarance th tha set} é Ranke aa? t s+ ? | 2 7 x 
With refer to the question of “ Booksellers’ | upon it. | special sort, tends sometimes rather to a develop- 
Adulterations,” referred to in our last, we have| The discovery of a perfect first edition of | ment of the chattiness than of either the learn- 


received the following letter from a correspondent; | “ Hamlet” has been apparently the cause of no | ing or the utility. Now all that we have done 
and we give insertion to it in the hope that it | little heart-burning and recrimination. The | is to open the department, and it will depend 
may elicit further information upon a subject | treasure, it would appear, fell into the hands of | entirely upon our correspondents whether it is to 
which is becoming vitally important to all book- | Mr. Rooney, a Dublin bookseller, and was by | take up much space or little. Of course we do 
buyers. Perhaps the publishers referred to may | this gentlemen offered to Mr. Jones, the new | not bind ourselves to insert all that may be 
be able to give some satisfactory explanation of | chief of the British Museum Library, for one | sent; but we shall be glad to receive useful 
the facts referred to in this note: | hundred pounds. From a letter which Mr. Jones | “Queries and Nores,” 
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Medieval Popes, Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders; 
or, Germany, Italy, and Palestine, from a.v. 
1125 to A.D. 1268. By Mrs. Witvtiam Busk, 
Author of “ Manners and Customs of the Japa- 
nese,” &c. Vols. III. and IV. London: Hook- 
ham and Sons. 

Mr. Macautay, in one of his celebrated essays, 

the nominal subject of which is a lady’s book, 

announces gallantly his intention to blunt his 

n in consideration of the writer’s sex. We 
intend to follow this illustrious precedent on the 
present occasion, although we are quite aware 
that an authoress has been stated by one of them- 
In fact, many of them 
indignantly disclaim, as an insulting privilege, the 
deferential manhood which shrinks as much from 
contradicting a lady on paper as in conversation. 
But the heroines of the day, excepting Miss 
Nightingale, are literary ladies; and they occupy 
in literature pretty much the same sort of dubious 
position which Penthesilea, Hippolyta, and 
Camilla occupied once in mythological warfare. 
It has become therefore again an embarrassing 
question, such as Theseus, /Eneas, and Tancred 
felt, whether, when such warriors appear in the 
field and put forth a striking amount of physical 
prowess, their assumption of masculine privi- 
leges affects them with masculine responsibilities ; 
or whether, when they hit, as sometimes they do, 
uncommonly hard, the hero and the reviewer are 
equally bound to sneak off in silent discomfiture. 
Under such circumstances we wish some fore- 
most Amazon, such as Mrs. Stowe, would en- 
lighten our perplexity, and say whether it is fair 
for a man to “hit her again.” In the mean time 
we must stand upon the ancient path—talk 
small and look sheepish, and, if necessary, run 
for our lives. 

Now, here is Mrs. William Busk, the authoress 
of “Manners and Customs of the Japanese,” 
who gives to the world a third and also a fourth 
volume on medieval history. Her epoch is th 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He must be a 
beld man, and therefore we may say without 
offence that she must be a bold woman, who 
seeks to break a lance with Gibbon and Hallam, 
and to dethrone those Dioscuri of the middle 
ages, or reign by their side. Great feats, how- 
ever, are dune by persons who are least expected 


todo them; and the day may yet come when | 


Mrs. Busk may reign conjointly with the rival 
monarchs who have just been cited. 


unshaken; and that Semiramis has made only a 
sort of Strasburg expedition. 


Yet Mrs. Busk is really that alarming phe- | 


nomenon—a learned woman. Only look at her 
appendix, and see the list of old writers whom 
she quotes, scarcely one of whom is known to us 
by name; disgraceful as we own it to our Uni- 
versity reminiscences Roger Hoveden, Ber- 
nardus Thesaurarius, Ville Hardouin, Bonfivier, 
Karamsin, Tiraboschi, Funcke—such are a few 
of the authorities of whom Mrs. Busk speaks as 
familiar acquaintances. Truly, we may say, 
osBas we ‘ sioapowuTt. Only think of sweet 
female forms poring over black letter, grasping 
worm-eaten folios, and eating hastily sandwiches 





in the library of the British Museum, instead of 


reading Tennyson after casting up the family 
accounts. Does Mrs. Busk also correspond with 
Borriboola Gha? Is poor Mr. William Busk 
still in this transitory world; or has he been 
happily removed to a better? Unless this last 
copsummation have arrived, it is just possible 
that he may devoutly wish for it. But 
apologise to Mrs. Busk for this strain of unmanly 
levity. 
although we must send it to press ; and we doubt 
not that, if Mr. William Busk be in 
the living, his domestic comfort is amply cared 
for by Mrs. William Busk. 

But Mrs. Busk is not only a learned woman: 
she is also—a very different thing —a clever 
woman. Her history has its own peculiar merits 
and faults, and certainly will not supersede either 
Gibbon or Hallam. Her excellence is woman’s 
peculiar excellence—narrative; her deficiency is 
Woman’s peculiar deficiency—philosophical gene- 
talisation. She is also open to another literary 


At present, 
however, we think that their dominion remains | 


we | 
We are are heartily ashamed of it, | 


the land of 





failing of her sex—diffuseness. For it is not to | 
be expected that chronicles of a remote bar- | 
barous era, in which all the incidents are deriv- 

able from those of vulgar rapine and vulgar super- | 
stition, can be acceptable in their state of minute 
detail to even the most zealous modern student. 
The history of barbarism and superstition is at 
once revolting and uninstructive. Untaught and 
ignorant men act pretty much alike in all coun- 
tries and ages; and their conduct is too mono- 
tonously that of savages and robbers to please or 
instruct the minds of civilised men. Who hears 
now without feelings of contemptuous horror 
that once a supreme bigot or charlatan bade half 
his ignorant spiritual serfs butcher the other half 
for some trifling differences of theoretical persua- 
sion? Yet such is the story of Innocent III. pro- 
claiming the crusade against the Albigenses. 
Little, if at all better, was the spirit which dic- 
tated the crusades against an enlightened and 
inoffensive race, which, erroneously of course, 
symbolised its earnest devotion to one supreme 
God under the form of a crescent rather than 
under that of the cross? Never was the magni- 
ficent verse of Lucretius so applicable to per- 





| verted religion as it was during the first 1550 
| years of our era; and the intellect and the 
| heart recoil from its history in shuddering 
| aversion. 

| Mrs. Busk has, we think, committed the very 
| natural and pardonable error of relating these 
| atrocities too much in detail. The Newgate 


Calendar portion of history—for all history has 
its Newgate Calendar—is not the most edifying ; 
and it teaches little but what men know al- 
ready by their fundamental instincts. Every one 
knows that a thief will rob when he has a safe 
and profitable opportunity, and that a_ bar- 
barian and bigot will murder and burn as well as 
rob in a similar case. When, therefore, we are 
oppressed with examples of these truisms, an 
author may be warned in Cicero’s language : 
| “utitur in re non dubia testibus non necessariis.” 
In studying history we want to know how peo- 
ple lived and acted in social and domestic life; 
;not how mobs were excited to butcher each 
other. We want the express form and image of 
the time in pictures of social manners, of social 
| government, social and individual character. 
Great principles of government and action affect-. 
| ing the whole or large portions of the community 
| should, indeed, be stated fully; but it 
social, not the political, conduct of a nation 
which interests and instructs. 

Mrs. Busk, like most historians, apparently 





is the 


men fought and fell for some wild chimera or 
more selfish object. Much of her narrative is, 
however, interesting, valuable, and even pic- 
turesque. Her scrupulous anxiety to avoid 
omissions, and to give a complete and faithful ac- 
count of the era which she describes, gives a 
high value to her work; and, on the whole, 
without descending to unnecessary and invidious 
criticism, we recommend it confidently as a 
work from which every one may add considerably 
to his knowledge of mediaeval history in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Passing on to the history itself, we may give a 
short account its It 
starts with the Fourth Crusade and the pontificate 
of Innocent III. Feudal Europe was in a state 
of seething ebullition; rocking uneasily to and 
'fro through all its rudimental 
Military enterprise was the law of . 
The world consisted only of men who laid about 





of prominent contents. 


civilisation. 


Its existence 














| them at their will and died—for some substantial 
personal gain or chivalrous dream. The latter 
motive, however, was, we fear, more apparent 
than real; and never was this fact more visible 
than in the Fourth Crusade. Innocent had 
preached the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre; 
and a hundred thousand warriors had devoted 
themselves to the enterprise. On the 8th of 
| October, 1202, their armament sailed mm th 
Italian coast. The Venetians, under their Dog 
Dandolo, assumed the chief authority, and the 
fleet steered, not for the Holy Land, but for Con- 


Crusaders, 


the 
| too urgent probably for refusal, and Innocent’s 


stantinople. The entreaties of 


|own ambition to reunite the Eastern and 
| Western Churches under himself, had won from 
| him a reluctant consent that the first object and 


| pation nearer home. 


thinks differently, and delights in details of how | 








effort of the Crusade should be to effect the re- 
union. The Crusaders landed at Constantinople 
with all the ostensible marks of friendship. At 
the time the throne of the Eastern Empire was 
occupied by Alexius III., who had deposed Isaac 
Comnenus. The Crusaders, without a shade of 
a pretext for their interference in the domestic 
affairs of the Constantinopolitans, deposed 
Alexius III. and reinstituted Isaac and his son 
Alexius IV. But the restitution was accom- 
panied by terms so humiliating and so imprac- 
ticable that the restored princes were unable to 
fulfil them. In the mean time the city rose in 
insurrection, and imprisoned and subsequently 
murdered Isaac and his son, and elected a new 
Emperor. But almost simultaneously the Cru- 
saders entered the city, stormed the stronghold 
of the revolutionists, expelled them and their 
new Emperor, and finally delivered over the un- 
happy town to the violence and rapine of the 
successful soldiery. The Empire was partitioned 
out among the Crusading princes, and Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, was elected Emperor. Baldwin 
was soon after defeated and slain by an incursion 


| of Bulgarians ; but a Latin dynasty still continued 


to reign at Constantinople. 

The Fourth Crusade had failed in its object; 
but its promoter found still more urgent occu- 
In the South of France 
lived a beautiful and gifted race, who combined 
all the rich and voluptuous accomplishments of 
the sunny South with the martial ardour of the 


North. They spoke a musical language, in 
which Latin, combining with more modern 
Italian, and not untinged with the broader 


accent of Spain, formed the chief elements. Such 
was the celebrated Langue d’Oc—the language 
of the mediwv:l troubadours—the native tongue 
of medieval poetry, music, and love. In the 
land of Provence —in the courts of the ac- 
complished Earls of Toulouse — lovely ladies 
listened to its persuasive rhetoric in yielding 
silence, and gailant knights spoke it in burning 
tones of real or affected passion. All that was 
most gracious, graceful, and fascinating in a 
world of barbarians lay concentrated, as in an 
oasis, in the del 





licious country of the Troubadour. 
Never, probably, did any country in its internal 
condition approach more nearly to that of the 
fabulous Arcadia. 

Unhappily, it was rumoured by envy in the 
cireumjacent world of superstitious barbarism 
that heresy of the most pernicious nature flou- 
rished in this nest of romantic repose. That 
voluptuousness and vice, such as religion and 
morality have ever reprobated, held a wide sway 
there was not denied; but these were sins which 
it shared only in equal measure with its accusers. 
But it was neither voluptuousness nor vice which 
was made the pretext for the merciless destruc- 
tion of a people. In that favoured land enlight- 
enment had bro t the dangerous disposition to 
religious reform; and the crime of the Albi- 
censes was that of Luther. They had dared to 
question the Papal infallibility, and to dispute its 
supremacy in matters of r us belief. Such a 
latent danger, so near home, was clearly more 
urgent in its claims than the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulch: It was necessary that the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter uld extirpate it with fire 
and sword. Forthwith Innocent proclaimed a 
crusade against the Albigenses. The crusade was 

oned and assisted, but not headed, by 
Philip Augustus. The command and the pre- 
mium of cong re given to Simon, Earl of 
Montfort in Fr ind of Leicester in England 
and most unscrupulous of 
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of the ablest 





-one 
his contemporaries. The northern knights of 
England and France swarmed down on the de- 
voted land. ‘Towns were stor and their 
populations massacred without di ction of age 
or s The Albigenses retorted these atrocities, 

1 defended themselves to the last with gallant 

speration. Raymond Earl of Toulouse and 
iis chivalrous son Roger struggled brilliantly 
but vainly against overwhelming numbers. A 


second eclipse of learning and civilisation, less, 
indeed, than that which had overwhelmed the 
Roman Empire, but similar in character, spread 
a desolate gloom over the fair country of the 
Troubadour. Thenceforward the lay of the Pro- 
vencal was seldom heard. His language became 
lost in the northern dialect of France —the Langue 
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d’Oui; and the Papacy had achieved its greatest | length a fatal battle at Benevento, where, be- | Beaumarchais and his Times. Sketches of French 


but final triumph over the second birth of human | 
intelligence and civilisation. 


For already causes, secretly and openly at | last prerog 


work, were undermining the power of the Crosier 
and Ring. 
great contest, which is so well known as the 
conflict of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. | 
Philip Augustus of France had already defied 
the excommunication of the Pope. John of Eng- 
land had done the same. 


and self-willed men. Love had induced the first, | the 


as later it led our 'fenry VILL, to defy the thun- 
ders and interdict of the Vatican. 
interests had excited the more craven-like ambi- 
tion of the second. But the pear was not ripe. 
France and England, although jealously re- 
solved to guard their temporal authority from 
the control of Italian priests, had not yet 


obtained, after every hope was lost 
itive—a noble death. 
The battle of Benevento substituted a French | Addey and Co. Vols. IIL. and IV. 
Already had begun in Italy that! for a German Empire in Italy; but the Papacy (Continued from page 462.) 
Guelphs had gained nothing by the ex- | We resume our notice of Beaumarchais at the 
The stern and pitiless character of | period of his connection with the American War 
made itself felt through the peninsula, | 
x, but especially in the kingdom of the Sicilies, | Louis XVI. and his minister, M. de Vergennes, 
Both were powerful | french supremacy became far more hateful to| the policy of assisting, if only in secret, the 
people, and even tothe Papacy, than German | efforts of the American insurgents. He advised 
| supremacy had ever yet been. 


trayed and deserted by his friends, he sought and Society in the Lighteenth Century, from Unpub. 
,abraveman’s| lished Documents. By Lovis pe Lomenir, 


Translated by Henry S. Epwarps. London: 


of Independence. He continued to urge upon 


_ 3ut for a time | the immediate transmission of three millions of 
Political | Charles was irresistible; and his reputation had | livres as an earnest of assistance. The King 
still to reach its climax. The young Emperor | and his minister listened to these proposals; but 
| of Germany, Conradin, still far from his majority, | the latter, being a cautious man, and deeming it 
inherited the genius and accomplishments of his | unsafe to oppose the English Government openly, 
family, and with them a fatal taste for military | insisted that if aid were rendered it should be in 
He raised a small but gallant army | the fourm of an operation which was to have the 


courage nor confidence to defy their spiritual | tg re-establish the fallen fortunes of the Empire | appearance of being purely commercial, and was 


supremacy. 


His career was at first brilliant and 


indeed to be so, to some extent, in reality. With 


Philip Augustus, after a long but fruitless re- | successful. He pressed on through Italy, bearing | this view, money was supplied to Beaumarchais 


sistance, repudiated the woman whom he loved, 


down all opposition, and winning all hearts by 


to enable him to found a large house of commerce 


and received back from the Papal legate the | the beauty of his person, the amiability of his | for the purpose of supplying the Americans, at 


woman whom he hated. John did humble homage 


| manners, and the vigour of his character. On the | his own risk, with arms, ammunition, articles of 


for his crown on his knees before the Papal re- | other hand, the morose tyranny of Charles andthe | equipment, and all other things necessary for 
presentative. It seems strange to us now, that | dissolute cruelties of his countrymen had predis- | keeping up the war. The arsenals of France 


as yet the turbulent spirits of both countries 


posed all Italy to rejoice in the prospect of his | were to supply the arms and ammunition; but 


were so cilectually awed by Transalpine in- | downfall. But asad and horrible disappointment Beaumarchais was either to pay for them or 


fluence. 

Germany had the honour in the thirteenth een- 
tury, as it had it also in the sixteenth, of com 
mencing the European battle of spiritual inde- 


in Sicily, confronted Charles at Tagliacozzo. 
battle ensued, and the Imperialists were at first 


was at hand. Conradin, after a series of successes | replace them. Yet he was to ask no money 
A|of the Americans, but only the produce 


of their soil, which was to be sold in 
France just as consignments to a _ private 


pendence. Otho IV., in prosecuting the temporal | snatched the triumph from them and converted | commercial house. Such was the outline of the 


claims of the empire in Italy, necessarily came | it into a disastrous defeat. 


ms of the Pope. But the interven- 


} 





secular ¢ 





tion of 
the battle of Bouvines, were a severe check to 
German and Ghibelline progress. The check 
was only temporary. ‘The Germanic confederacy 
under Otho’s successor, Frederic II., consolidated 
the power of the Ghibellines, and thenceforward 
the feud raged with doubtful and equal vehe- 
mence. 

Frederic II. of Germany was precisely the 
man for the occasion. Supreme lord of a people 
naturally as turbulent as their neighbours of 
France, and gifted, like all members of the great 
Teutonic family, with an indomitable love of 
personal independence, he had advantages of 
personal character and situation which neither 
France nor England possessed. His enlighten- 
ment was great, and, like all enlightenment in 
those days, was charged with latitudinarianism 
and infidelity. Great, indeed, must have been 
the strength of mind which could defy suceces- 
sive excommunications and treat them as the 
brutum fulmen of an iusolent bigot or charlatan. 
His love of letters was also great, but was never 
suffered to impair his still greater love of action. 
In Italy his authority spread steadily, and con- 
secutive Popes vainly endeavoured to check it. 
The kingdom of the Sicilies was the ground on | 
which the Pope and the Emperor prosecuted 
their rival claims, and which for many years was 
the sad scene of numberless military vicissi- 
tudes. r 

Courad of Germany inherited the struggle 
from his father Frederic; but his early death 
delegated it to his illegitimate brother Manfred. | 
Manfred is one of the most conspicuous and in- 
teresting figures in the gallery of mediwval por- 
traits. He inherited all Frederic’s genius and 
resolution, and added to them his own peculiar | 
qualities of chivalrous enterprise and seli-denial. 


He became I t of the Germanic interests in 
Italy under Courad, and his infant son and suc- 
cessor Conradin; and with him the Ghibellines 
advanced, and before him the Guelphs retired, 
with rapid strides. His court was a model of | 
medizval maynificence and moral propricty. His 
domestic life gives interest to his character, as 
his political and military life exalt it to our ad- | 
miration. He became great, powerful, terrible, 
and his empire seemed as substantial as it was | 
outwardly striking. But a fearful catastrophe 
impended over it, and at length overwhelmed it. 
The retreating Guelphs, by tempting offers of an 
Italian sovereignty, succeeded in obtaining 





French intervention under the ferocious Charles | closes her fourth volume. 
of Anjou, brother of Lewis IX. of France. A | given to a very interesting summary of the 
small but compact army of French adventurers literary and social condition of Europe at the end 
followed the fiery Duke over the Alps. Manfred | of the thirteenth century; and, in bidding her a | 


was firm, skilful, and undaunted 


ing reputation, and Italian treachery was busy | 
about the person of Manfred. He fought at 


And now came an event and an atrocity 
which history has perhaps no parallel. 
two rival claimants to sovereignty had vanquishe 
the other, and that other the sovereign of another 
3y all the laws, even of the sanguinary 
code which then governed Christendom, per- 
petual imprisonment w 
such a prisoner had to expect ; and even impri- 
sonment was regarded only as a security for 
But suddenly, to the horror even of 
that blood-stained age, it was announced that, by 
the order of Charles, Conradin and his fellow- 
prisoners were to be tried for their lives on an 
indictment which charged them with sins against 
the Church, and rebellion and high treason against 


| country. 


to adjudicate the absurd charge, was horror- 
One courageous Doctor of Laws dared 
| to defy Charles, by stating in court the obvious 
truism that a foreign sovereign, endeavouring to 
recover a former appanage of his ancestors and 
country, could not commit treason, nor even any 
| crime cognisable by such a jurisdiction. 
judges but one acquitted the prisoners; but one | 
| miscreant pronounced a verdict of guilty. 
this verdict Charles resolved to act. 
;and a thousand of his subjects and fellow-pri- 
soners were sentenced to death, and all were 
beheaded immediately. 

y this wholesale murder Charles apparently 
} established his sovereignty ; but it probably 
| weakened it, and certainly added to the natural 
A dreadful retribution 
An insult offered by a French 
officer to a Sicilian lady was the proximate cause 
of the Sicilian Vespers. The Sicilians rose against 
| the 
| thousand were massacred. 
from the stronghold of his power, and vainly 
endeavoured to recover it. 
gone, and the ephemeral supremacy of France in 
Sicily was lost to Charles 
and, although Naples still remained to him and 
his family, the prestige of French invincibility 
sut the Pontificate and 
the Italian Guelphs continued long to repent the 
n they calkd in France to expel Ger- 


| hatred of 


His dominion was 


Italy was extinct. 


was lost irrecoverably. 
day whe 


memorable incidents Mrs. Busk 
Her last chapter is 


d: and, nume-| hearty farewell, we again heartily recommend 
rically, his forces were far superior to those of | her volumes to all who are interested in the de- 
Charles. But Italian chivalry had a degenerat- | tails of medieval history. 





Conradin fled with a | operation as sketched by M. de Vergennes, and 
in constant collision with the spiritual and | noble and numerous suite, and took refuge with 
the Lord of Astura, Giovanni Frangipani. 
France, and Otho’s disastrous defeat at | him they were treacherously delivered up to! The arrangement was that he was to keep an 


as carefully followed out by Beaumarchais, who 
entered into it at once with his usual spirit. 


exact account of the profits aud losses of the 
undertaking, in order that the French Govern- 


One of | ment mizht fully understand what they were 
q | doing, and be prepared at any moment either to 


enlarge or abandon the plan «f operation. At 
| the outset of the affair he received from the 
Government a million of livres, which he was to 

ount for to M. de Vergennes; and it was fully 


as the worst fate that | 2° . : 


understood that the matter was to be one of 
private account between Beaumarchais and the 
French Government. “In a word,” wrote M. de 
Vergennes, “the operation, after being secretly 
supported by us at the commencement, must 
afterwards feed and support itself; but, on the 
other side, as we reserve to ourselves the right of 
favouring or discouraging it, according to the 
| requirements of our policy, you shall render us 


‘ bs nace “ -_ a Rae a our losses. and 
court, which Charles had instituted and directed | 2% account of your profits and your losses, ai 


| we will judge whether we are to accord you fresh 
| assistance, or give you an acquittal for the sums 
previously granted.” And soit was that Beau- 
| marchais, from being little better than a political 
spy, came to be a great merchant, engaged in 
large speculations, with a government tor his 
| supporter and the American nation for his 
| customer. 
He no longer writes memorials: he sends off cargoes, 
| combats against the winds, the waves, the English, 
and the hesitations of the ministry; and when, by 
the very effect of his operations, war breaks out at 
| length between France and England, he figures bril- 
| liantly in it with his navy. 
The nature of these operations rendering 
| secrecy desirable, in order to baffle the vigilance 
| of the English Government, Beaumarehais (ever 
| apt at a disguise) traded under the name of 
| Roderigue Hortalez and Co. 
| He hired an immense house, called the Hétel de 
| Hollande, in the Faubourg du Peuple ; installed him- 
| self in it with bis officers and clerks; and in a single 
day, from being a comic author, became a Spanish 
merchant, known by the name of Roderigue Hortalez 
| and Co, 
| In a few months, and in spite of the most 
discouraging obstacles, the new merchant con- 
| trived to effect all that was required of him. 
Two hundred cannons and 25,000 guns, 200,000 
pounds of powder, mortars, shells, and cannon- 
balls, clothing and tents for 25.000 men—such 
were the articles with which he managed to 
supply the American Government. He even 
provided the ships to take them over— the 
| American agents having failed to do as they had 
| agreed—and finally succeeded in landing this 
| important merchandise upon the shores of Ame- 
rica. But the Americans, on their side, did not 
| by any means exhibit the same alacrity in per- 
| forming their part of the bargain, which was to 
; send, in return for the supplies, cargoes con- 
sisting of the produce of their soil. The house 
of Hortalez and Company was expecting 
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Virginia, but expected them in vain. The Ame- | 
ricans, even at that early period of their history, 
had acquired the “dodge” of repudiation; and 
their minister shamelessly wrote to Congress, in 
defiance of all good faith and honesty, to the | 
effect that Beaumarchais was a mere political | 
agent, and was not to have any return for what 
he had sent. Congress received the supplies, but 
did not even answer the letters of the man who 
remitted them ; and Beaumarchais found himself 
placed in a most cruel position by the intrigues 


which had been devised for the benefit of the 


American Government. In December 1777, we 


i find him writing to Congress: “I am exhausted, 


B both as regards money and credit. 
i much on returns so many times promised, I have 


Relying too 


gone far beyond my own funds and those of my 


S friends.” Still, even in spite of these remonstrances, 


the American Government persisted in treating 


= him as if he were a mere agent in the business, 


and refused to send him anything—even the 
smallest instalment of payment. Under these 
circumstances, M. de Vergennes had to step for- 


% . ° 1 
S ward and assist; but not even the aid then 
S afforded to him could suffice; and, although he 


there can 


: heirs of Beaumarchais. 


received three millions of livres from the State, 
be no doubt that Beaumarchais 


§ was a very great loser by the whole transaction. 
= When the rupture between France and England 


f agent were dispensed with, and he was driven to 
s seek repayment from the not very scrupulous 


: chais 


became more open, the services of the secret 


Government of America. Fer a long time he 
sought for this with his usual energy and per- 
severance. Memorial after memorial was sent 
into Congress, but in vain. When he died, the 
American nation was still his debtor, and it was 
left for his heirs to prosecute the claim. At 
length, the French Government took up the 
matter, and the claim of the heirs of Beaumar- 
became a standing subject of corre- 
spondence whenever a new French Minister went 
to America. Years passed away, and still the 
debt remained unpaid; until at last, after every 
subterfuge had been exhausted, in the year 1824 
(nearly fifty years after the debt had been in- 
curred), the American Government offered the 
alternative of 800,000 franes or nothing, as pay- 


ment in full of all the claims put forward by the 
Although this was only 
one fourth of the original demand, it was better 
than nothing, and the claimants were fain to 
accept it. The payment, however, of even that 
sum must be taken as a practical acknowledgment 
that the claims of the Beaumarchais family were 
not unjust, and it is difficult to understand upon 
what principle the amount claimed was so greatly 
reduced—unless, indeed, we are to apply to the 
Americans that observation which has been on | 
another occasion made upon them, that they 

never pay until they are compelled to do so, and | 
then only as little as possible. 

When the war between France and England 
was openly declared, we find Beaumarchais 
struggling bravely with his difficulties, and at- 
tempting, by enlarging the sphere of his mercan- 
tileoperations, to recover what he had lost through 
the bad faith of the Americans. So extensive 
and important, indeed, were his transactions, that 
he found it necessary to fit out a vessel of war, 
“Le Fier Rodrigue,” as a convoy for his ships. 
From the accounts discovered by M. de Loménie, 
it appears, however, that his profits were not 
very large; for in the seven years which inter- 
vened between 1776 and 1783, the total amount of 
receipts was 21,092,515 livres, while the dis- 
bursements were 21,044,191, leaving a balance of 
only 48,324, or about 280/. sterling per annum— 
not a very great profit, it must be admitted, for 
a merchant carrying on operations upon so great 
a scale, 

The versatility of this man was most extraor- 
dinary. We have already viewed him as a 





him 
watchmaker, a courtier, a placeman, a man of 
fashion, a pleader, a dramatist, a pamphleteer, 
a spy, a political agent, a financier, a merchant, 
a shipowner, a contractor for government stores, 
and a privateer; now the kaleidoscope takes one 
more turn, and we find him assuming to himself 
the part and business of a publisher. A complete 
edition of Voltaire’s works was wanted; but no 
publisher could be found in Europe bold enough 
to undertake the task. And the risk was indeed 
sufficient to appal the stoutest. Independently 
of the extent of the undertaking (in itself no 
light consideration), the political danger was 
Very great; for Governments 





the European 
(divided as they might be upon other points) 


consignments of tobacco from Maryland and | 





were unanimous in regarding the _philo- 
sopher of Ferney as their natural enemy, 


and in their resolution to prevent as much | 


as possible the popularisation of his works. 
The great publisher Panckoucke had purchased 


Voltaire’s unpublished works, with the intention | 


of bringing out a complete edition; but the ob 
stacles which he met with at the very outset of 
the attempt dissuaded him. Under these circum- 
stances what was to be done ? Where and who 
was the man bold enough to risk fortune, and 
perhaps even liberty itself, in a dangerous under- 
taking ? Who but Beaumarchais? The offer 
was made to him, and, after very little hesitation, 
accepted. The undertaking was indeed immense— 
perhaps, indeed, the largest literary adventure 
that had up to that time been attempted. The 
collected duodecimo edition was to contain 
ninety-two volumes ; the octavo was to be in 

3eaumarchais entered into the business 


seventy. be: 
with his usual energy. He paid Panckoucke one 





hundred and sixty thousand francs for the un- | 


published manuscripts; he sent to England for a 
fount of Baskerville’s types (the best then known), 
which cost him another 150,900 francs; he bought 
three paper-mills in the Vosges, to make the 
required amount of paper: finally, he engaged 
from the Margrave of Baden an old fort at Keb, 
where he could prepare the edition, and whence 
he could issue it with safety. The Margrave at 
first stipulated for the excision of certain porti 
of the works; but Beaumarchais was firm about 
this; and in the end his Serene Highness was 
induced to perceive that the rent which was 
to be paid him for the use of his fortress was 
the only point worthy of his august con- 
sideration. Even in carrying out this business, 
Beaumarchais’s fondness for an alias did not 
desert him, and this time we find him concealed 
beneath the magnificent disguise of a “ Literary 
Typographic and Philosophical Society,” of which, 
however, he alone constituted the shareholders, 
directors, chairman, manager, and secretary. 
Two editions were issued, containing altogether 
162 volumes ; but, although the work was sub- 
scribed for all over Europe, the undertaking was 
anything but profitable to Beaumarchais. In 
order to push the matter he invented the plan, 
since very generally followed, of giving prizes to 
the subscribers; but it was all in vain. Ex- 
pecting a tremendous success, he had printed 
15,000 copies, and his subscription-list only con- 
tained 2900 names. l 


onus 





Long afterwards, when the 
revolutionary mob broke into his splendid house 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, where the 
of “ Figaro” was supposed to be concealing wheat 
or arms, the republicans were amazed at finding 
nothing but large stores of printed volumes, the 
sole fruits of Beanmarchais’s unfortunate specu- 
lation in that literature which was the motive 
power of the revolution itself.* 

If, however, Beaumarchais played many parts 
during his life, it is in one character alone that 
his name has become famous to posterity—as the 
author of “The Marriage of Figaro.” It is time, 
therefore, that we took some notice of himin that 
capacity. ‘The Marriage of Figaro” 
indeed, a very daring attack upon the estal 
order of things as Beaumarchais found them. 
Those who read this comedy in the present « 
may possibly have some difficulty in understand- 
ing how it was that a work, not particularly 
skilful or remarkable in adramatie point of view, 
once agitated the entire fabric of society from the 
summit to the very foundation; but so it was, and 
it needed a very rare combination of circumstances 
to enable a dramatic author to attempt success- 
fully so daring an achievement. When Beau- 
marchais produced this comedy his credit was at 
its highest, his fortune was great, his popularity 
enormous, and his interest at Court very power- 


author 


was, 
VWchod 


uISNeU 





ful. Nothing less than all these advantages could 
have enabled him to dare so high a flight. Itis 
possible (as M. de Loménie suggests ) that the 


author of “Figaro” did not appreciate the full 


| value of what he was doing when he produced his 


immortal comedy ; it is probable, indeed, that we 
judge it rather by its effects than by its own 
merit; but it is certain that the manner in which 
it was received must have convinced Beaumar- 


* The following account of these editions of Voltaire is 
given by Brunet :— Voltaire—his works complete (with pre- 
faces and notes by Condorcet, printed at the expense of 
Beaumarchais, under the superintendence of M. de Croix) 
Kehl, at the printing-office of the Literary and Typographical 
Society. 1785—89. 70 vola, in 8vo.—This edition is well 
printed, but is not very accurate. Copies were ixsued upon 
five different qualities of paper. (The price of these copies 


| varied, according to the quality of the paper, frem 2 fr. to 
| 9fr. per vol) The edition in 12mo. was also printed upon five 


qualities of paper 


chais at the time that he had given to the world 
a very remarkable work, which was destined to 
produce an enormous effect upon the current of 
passing events. We are disposed to agree with 
M. de Loménie, in a great measure, when he says 
that— 


The author of “* The Marriage of Figaro’ 
much 
ipposed b 
} 


comedy with sentiments of a 
description than is generally si 
that he po 


sons who are S8esse 


unaware 


« fortune of several milliens; he wrete with 
closed to the future, thinking only of 
pleasure of enjoying a new dramatic su 





his revenge for the humiliations and act 
from which neither his wit nor his rich« 
able to secure him—of continuing with great 
ness the mission of Moliere—of maki 














laugh at the expense of the great, and a 

great themselves, while interesting thei 

that they should not r iise themsely« some- 
what exaggerated picture of the abuses of rank and 


fortune. 
It is clear also that the aristocracy of that day 
did not fully understand the bitterness of the 
satire levelled against themselves, or the repre- 
sentation of the piece would have been impo 
was too late 


sible; only when it 





} 
ney 
tit 





of the liberties which the stage was taking with 
them, and bewailed the contempt into which their 
most venerated prejudices were fast falling. The 
man who, at the time, fully comprehended the 
significance of the piece was Mirabeau, who 


} 
> ” . - “ ’ a 
Jeaumarchais with “ lacerating, 
every order of the state, 


openly charged | 
insulting, and outraging 





every law, and every rule,” and who, in a few 
short years, was iimself the first to pull down 
the rotten old fabric which Beaumarchais had 
sapped. It is yubtful, however, whether, if 
Beaumarchais liad been very powerful at the 
time, his comedy ever have aj l. In 





d that “The Marriage of 
Figaro” never should be acted. Kings scent any 
danger to their power far more acutel in other 
men do, and the chief of the House cf Bourbon, 


LLeL) 


albeit not a very bright man, was particularly 
sensitive in everything that aff 

and dignity. When the comedy was 

he pronounced it to be “detestable, 


(sensibly enough) that it would | 
destroy the Bastille to prevent the 
of the ;iece being a 
would have supposed that any 





Une 


anomaly 


Opposiuion Pp 


dangerous 
































ceeding from such a quarter would been 
sufficient for a dramatie author; and so i ould 
for most men, but not for Beaumarchais. He 
maneuvred so that every person in Paris, with 
the exception of the King and M. Sra the 
Keeper of the Seals, d to see piece 
played. With great contrived t p the 
subject constantly before the publi | his 
position as a man of business and a fil r, if 
not a statesman, enabled him to bring ir the 
most powerful influence in favour of his piece. 
He did what no other dramatist that r lived 
(excepting, perhaps, our English Gay) co ave 
done—he enlisted the services of the most power- 
ful men about the court to plead for n, until 
the appearance or n wrance of his piece 
became quite an of State. LEverywhere 
were to be met With the most ear! an - 
quent advocates of the dramatist; an seau 

marchais, when he had m nev la 
loan to a Lord, this is not to be i at. 
One of his most earnest supporters, as W s the 
most extensive of | Prince of 
Nassau, whose ™ y m great 
influence in the court of France. ‘1 le- 
man was a prince without a princedom, a fire- 
eater, very careless about money 1 and 
very grateful to Beaumare! who relieved him 
from much anxiety in that respect. He inte- 
rested himself vatly about “T! larriage 
of Figaro,” and it was under his auspices 
that the comedy was first played some 
private theatricals in the Court of t King 
of Poland. Stanislas Augustus hiims ted 
the part of stage-manager upon tus sion, 
and the different parts were sust by 
the great ladies and gentlemen of his Cor lo 
return, however, to the production of the comedy 
in France. It was accepted by th tre- 
Francais in 1781; in 1782 the King pr unced 
it to be detestable. After that, Beaumarchais 
began to read it everywhere, even in tli oons 
of the first nobility, until at last it became quite 
the fashion; everybody was speaking of it, and 
everybody wished to see it acted. When he hs d 


sufficiently aroused public curiosity, he suddenly 
pretended to an extraordinary delicacy about it, 
shut it up in his portfolio, and refused to show it 
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to any one; 
King. 
to the general curiosity. 


fearing (so he said) to offend the | 


The most powerful 


persons in France supplicated for the pleasure of | 


reading it, and sometimes in vain. When the 
Grand Duke of Russia (afterwards Paul - 
his Duchess visited Paris, in the spring of 1782 
Beaumarchais so arranged matters “that the 
august pair expressed a wish to have a reading of | 
the piece. The Baroness d’Oberkirch, whose 
“Recollections of the Eighteenth Century ” have 
been lately published, and duly noticed in the 
Critic (Vol. IL, pp. 503, 561), was present at that 
reading, and gives a very lively account of it. In 
1783, Beaumarchais still agitated in favour of his 
piece, besieging in turn the keeper of the Seals 
and the Minister of Police. At last. in Septem- 
ber 1783, “The Marriage of Figaro” was played 
at some private theatricals at Gennevilliers before | 
the élite of the French Court, the consent of the 
King having been with difficulty obtained. 


Finally, in March 1784, Beaumarchais reaped the | 


fruit of all his energy and all his perseverance 
by witnessing the first performance of his piece 
upon the stage of the Théatre Francais. 

The description of the first performance of ‘The 


Marriage of Figaro” is in every history of 
period. It is one of the best known F 
eighteenth century. All Paris rushed, even in the 
morning, to the doors of the Théatre Francais; 
ladies of the highest rank dined in the actresses’ 
rooms in order to be sure of places; ‘* Cordons Lieus,’ 
says Bachaumont, ‘ mixe i and 
elbowing with Savovards: the guard disper the 
doors knocked in, the iron gi ites broken by the efforts 
of the assailants.” * Tire “4,” ‘one 
more,” he adds maliciously, ** th 
the stage, after the 
perhaps, the 


up in the crowd, 


rsed, 
persons sufi 
Curtali Was Tals 
splen: id assemblage of talent 
which was tained within ‘the walls of the 
Théatre Francais, al i employed in promoting the suc- 

cess of a comedy which sparkled with wit, and car- 
ried the audience along by its dramatic movement 
and audacity, which, if it shocked or startled some of 
tle private boxes, enchanted, excited, and inflamed 
an electrified pit. Such is the picture which is 

found everywhere, and which, therefore, it is 
mecessary for us to dwell We 

one thing more, which will, perhay IS, 
namely, that Beaumarchais w s ina 
a log grillee, between two Abt 
been having a jovi ial dinner, 
seemed 
night adminis 

trés-spiritu i 


was seen, 


to be 
not 
upon 


complete it, 


és, with whom he 
and whose 
indispe us » to him, in order 


that 


7 
des 


they 
said, 
We think this 

cri ition of the 


of ’ Fig 


ster 
detail was wat } 


first performance of “ The Marriage 


We are unable now to an 
which M. de I nie devote 
of Figaro ;” but it app 


” 
iro. 


sto “The Marriage 
“ars to us that an histori- 
cal essay would be to the purpose in con- 
sidering this 1 a disquisition upon dra- 
matic composition. Such works depend not 
upon the rules of art, but: 
ot the times; and we, living at 
remote period from the first app 
comedy, and surrounded by circumstances widely 
different, 1 some difficulty 4n understanding 
the cause of scess so complete and so excep- 
tional. ferocious critic, Geoffroy, 
terised “The of Figaro” 
of equivokes, conceits, puns and 
, eure ”+We do not think so harshly of it; but 
it certainly appears to us that, like the work of 
Cervantes and the satires of the fresh 
aavier and the pungency of novelty, which 
gave a charm to it when it originally appeared, 
have passed away, never to return. 

It was immediately after the brilliant success 
of his ——. that a very absurd accident hap- 
pened to Beaumarchais. Engaging in a quarrel 
with Suard, he , i 1d cor ym pared he latter to a flea ; 
wher« upon the latter, to be nged, persuaded 
the not very acute Count de Provence (after- 
wards Louis XVIIL) tl 
applied the epithet to 
was that the satirist was 
of St. La se of 
scamps tha 
imprisonment 
take was 
his power to 
offen l veter 
marchais never fi 
that it cause 

But a more serious quarrel for Beanmar 
was that ir y afterwards en- 
gaged with the rrible 1 Mire eau. It arose out 
of thi r which Mirabeau 
(whose pen was at * whoever paid 
best) had attacked at instigation of the 


some 


more 


work tha 


arance of this 


as 


Afar; 
Jiarriage 


grotesque 


aholete 
Rabelais, 


The _COnser quence 
the pris mn 
+ the young 


The 


iat Beau- 
lit is rpg 
lis expen 


hais 


the 


the 


This, of course, only gave a sharper edge | 


2, | Mirabeau, the author of “Erotica Biblion,” 


the | 
n souvenirs of the | 


in for Scudéry.” On | 


will only add | 


presence had | 


secour’s | 


lyse the chapter | 


ipon the circumstances | 
a comparatively | 


charac- | 


Som } 1 | 
a hash up 


scaumarchais had | 





financiers Pane hand anil Claviere. Secemanpelinle 
took up the cudgels for the waterworks, and drew | 
| down upon himself a storm of vehement invec- 
tive such as Mirabeau alone could arouse. Mira- 
beau, the ravisher, attacked the author of “ The | 
Marriage of Figaro” for his want of mortality; 
ac- 
cused him of licentiousness; Mirabeau, the future | 
anti-monarchist, arraigned him for having a re- | 
publican spirit. The contest was too uneven; | 
Mirabeau had all the vigour of youth and the | 
fearlessness of impecuniosity; he had nothing to | 
lose. Beaumarchais was l'homme posé, and had 
| no longer the strength and impetuosity which | 
ensured his victory over Goezman and the Mau- 
peon Parliament. He declined the contest there- 
fore, but his doing so did not increase his .reputa- 
| tion with the public. Men began to look upon 
him as passé, and soon they 
such. ft is satisfactory, however, to know that 
the breach between these two energetic spirits 
did not long exist. 
the Revolution had commenced, a reconciliation 
came about. To the Mirabeau quarrel succeeded 


Beaumarchais was mixed up by a young advocate 
named Bergasse, for no better purpose than to | 
increase the reputation of the latter. This last 
j affair, which arose at a dirty piece of scandal 
concerning an Alsacian banker and his erring 
wife, soon acquired national proportions by the 
introduction of Beaumarchais's name. The author 
of “ Figaro” 
case, 





Madame Kornman; but yet the advocate Ber- 
gasse, by adopting the same tactics which Beau- 
marchais himself had so successfully used against 
| Goezman, contrived to excite the great body of 
| the public against him. 

The groundwork of the affair disappeared beneath 
the accessories, and soon, in the Memorials of Ber- 
the chief subjects were not M. and Mme. 
Kornman, but the exile of the Parliament and the 


gasse, 


| 


the states-general. 


the epoch. During the two years which it lasted, 
| nearly four hundred pamphlets were published on the 
subject. 
Beaumarchais was then, as we have before re- 
| marked, growing old, and his replies to his adver- 
| sary were feeble in comparison with his former 
| efforts. He tried to be facetious when his oppo- 
| nent was treating the question with pretended | 
gravity. All this was mistaken by the public 
for a consciousness of the weakness of his cause, 
jand the reputation of Beaumarchais suffered 
| greatly from the affair. The upshet was that 
Bergasse (though condemned by the Parliament) 
obtained, in the opinion of the majority, a pass- 
ing triumph. Fifty years have passed over, and 
how stands the matter now? Why, that the 
| name of Bergasse is all but unknown; whilst 
that of the author of “ Figaro” 
the world. 
The next scene which appears in this drifting 
panorama of events is the appearance 
opera ef “ Tarare,” which excited a great dea 


of the 
] of | 


began to treat him as | 


Four years afterwards, when | 


was in no degree concerned in the | 
excepting that. at the instigation of the | 
Prince of Nassau, he had interfered on behalf of | late in the day as it was to set about so diffi- 


| villany of Beaumarchais, whom he accused of being | 
| sold to the ministers—the liberty of the press and | 
All the idlers naturally took part | 


sy tte tomate: S01 in this contest. which was one of the great events of | 


had | 


is still famous in 


| 


feeling woterens the slavery and anti-slavery par- | 


ties, and which subsequently aroused the 


repub- | 


lican spirit by the countenance which it lent to | 


constitutional monarchy 
was revived, and each 


Five ne es this opera 
time the changes in the 
politics of the country necessitated some new 
modification. The next and final 
adventure of Beaumarchais was “ La Mére Cou- 
pable,” a comedy which La Harpe characterised 
as “a downright production;” and which 
M. de Loménie speaks of as “often weak, in- 
correct, and tedious.” 


We now 


silly 


hasten to the closing events in the 
career of this extraordinary man. In 1792, his | 
taste for great risks and dangerous speculations 
led him to contract to supply the revolutionary 
“rnment with 60,000 guns, in which he lost 
an immense sum, besides causing himself to be 
hated and denounced by the people. In the 
course of negotiation he had occasion to 
borrow a large sum of money from a friend of 
his, a London merchant, who, doubting somewhat 
lof the success of his debtor, 
King’s Bench Prison. Imagine the 
“Figaro” in that classic retreat! It 
| wanted this to make his 
He did not remain here, however, very long, but 
| was soon again in Paris, as active and ene rgetic | 


Gove 


this 


dramatic | 


put him into the | 
author of | 
only } 
adventures complete. | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


[ travelling over the Continent—from Amsterdam 


to Bale, from Bile to Hamburgh, from ‘amburgh 
| to London—in the capacity of “Co missioner 
| of the Republic for a secret foreigu mission.” 
| The object of this mission was to smuggle 

guns into France; and, in order to evade 
| the vigilance of the Dutch and English, he 
| was driven to have recourse to the most crafty 
| subterfuges. It was, in fact, a comedy in real 

life, of which he himself was the principal actor. 
| This affair of the guns brought him into serious 
collision with the Committee of Public Safety, 
| and during the Reign of Terror he became a re- 

fugee at Hamburg, while his wife, sister, and 
| daughter were detained in one of the prisons of 
| the Republic. After three years’ absence, Beau- 
marchais returned to Paris, under the Directory, 
and “ found himself surrounded by the ruins of a 
large fortune, destroyed not only by the general 
crisis, which had destroyed that of so many other 
persons, but alsa by the effect of six successive 
seizures; by the confiscation of his revenues, the 
carrying off his papers, and the disappearance 0 
| everything but his debts.” The first thing he 


the Kornmam adultery case, in which the name of | occupied himself with upon his return was the 


| marriage of his daughter to M. Delarue, who had 
| formerly been aide-de-camp to Lafayette, and 
who was subsequently colonel of the 8th legion 
of the National Guard under the Restoration and 
under the Government of July. After this he 
| set about reconstructing the ruined edifice of his 
fortune, of which, however, he could only collect 
the remnants. It is, however, an extraordinary 
proof of the vigour and vitality of the man, that, 


cult a task, he succeeded in leaving his family 
very comfortably provided for. His death, 
which occurred very suddenly, took place 
| on the 18th of May 1799. After an evening spent 
| in the company of admiring friends, among whom 
| were his daughter and her husband, during which 
| he manifested his usual cheerful temper and 
| inexhaustible flow of good humour and wit, he 
| retired to bed in apparently excellent health. 
The next morning he was found to be dead. 

Such was the life and death of Beaumarchais— 
a man of whom it may be truly said that, al- 
though he had more than the average share of 
| human frailties, he had also far more than the 
| common allotment of human virtues. Ifunscru- 
| pulous in the means he used for the attainment 
| of fortune, he was at least generous and even 
| noble in the disposal of it. He was able, ener- 
| getic, and, in many respects, honest. If we 
| except his acceptance of the duties of a spy 
(for which, perhaps, his patriotism found many 
| excuses in his own mind), he had a large share of 
| that quality which the world calls integrity. He 
was fond of money without being avaricious, 
and, although a desperate intriguer, he was 
frequently plain and straightforward in_ his 
dealings. His courage was undoubted, his wit 
admirable, his knowledge of mankind profound. 
He had read more men than books, and his mental 
stores were, therefore, more brilliant than pro- 
found. A more contradictory and interesting 
character it would be difficult to imagine, and the 
public is greatly indebted to M. de Loménie for 
his able exposition of it. Hitherto the name of 
Beaumarchais has been in a very exceptional 
position: although it has been much talked about, 
very little has been known respecting it. 
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Memoirs of James Montgomery. 
LAND and James EVERETT. 
Longmans, 


By Jonn Hor- 
Vol. VIL. 


| Wr have already expressed with sufficient fulness 


close in the volume now before us. 


' 


} 
| 


our opinion of this inadequate and extremely 
tedious biography, which fortunately comes to a 
It is occu- 
pied with reports of literary and theologic con- 
versations, which seldom contain anything of 
imports ince; missionary and other public meetings 
in which Mr. Montgomery, now a venerable old 
man, took part, and where he was ever an object 
of particular respect and interest; visits of 
American and English admirers to “the Mount,” 
near Sheffield, where he new editions of 
| his poems; and, finally, the record of his decease, 
on the 30th of April 1854, in the 83rd year of 
his age. 

Montgomery’s appreciation of contemporary 
poets was not warm; he thought most of Words- 
worth, as might have been expected from the 
congenial gravity of their dispositions; yet the 


resided ; 


ias ever; and the very same year we find “him | unfrequency and cautiousness with which the 
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latter admitted any allusion to the dogmas of the 
orthodox faith annoyed the more definitely 


. “Christian Poet,” who used to say: 


My surprise and regret has always been, in re- 


ference to some of the most justly celebrated of 


Wordsworth’s — that they should be so entirely 
devoid of all allusion to spiritual things, as the latter 
are disclosed in the Scriptures and in the experience 
of real Christians. 

And on the same subject writes thus charac- 
teristically to a friend: 

What you say concerning the late Mr. Wordsworth 
affected me much, as corresponding nearly with cer- 


tain strictures of my own on the characteristics of | 


his moral system, as developed especially throughout 
his greatest poem, “The Excursion.” On that work, 
at its first appearance, I wrote a critique for the 
“Eclectic Review;” in which 1 intimated, in lan- 
guage as courteous as I could, that he /orbore, when 


he describes his solitary sceptic searching from every | 


other imaginable source, for consolation or hope, in 
his bewilderment of mind—the poet forbore sending 
him to the only fountain whence refreshment and 


rest can be found for a wounded spirit and a heavy- | 


laden soul—the Gospel of Christ; at the same time 
frigidly as well as vainly, though with wonderful 
pomp of diction and splendour of illustration, ascrib- 
ing to the healing influences of Nature through her ele- 
mentary operations, effects, which nothing but the 
grace of God can produce upon any intelligent- 
created being, human or angelic. But I dare not 


launch out here; the subject has at times greatly | 


perplexed me; and yet when most tempted by an 


evil heart of unbelief in my own bosom, I am the | 


more condemningly convinced that we have been 
taught some better thing; namely, ‘‘no cunningly 
devised fable,” but something so absolutely true, that 
there can be no substitute for it in time or eternity. 
Our good old brother Gambold’s hymn, “ That I am 
thine, my Lord and God,” &c., however offensive to 
the self-righteous Jew or foolish to the worldly-wise 
Gentile (of which two classes, obsolete as they no- 
minally are, nominal Christians do really consist 
among cultivated minds)—however offensive or foolish 
to these, that humble, holy, fervent hymn may be in 
language and in sentiment, reveals a personal ez- 
perience, in comparison of which all the theories and 
speculations of philosophers and philosophy falsely so 
called, are vanities of vanity, and vexations of spirit, 
utterly unappeasing to the immortal part of mortal 
man. But I must break off; I have neither hand 
nor heart to proceed further than to pray that I could 
now sit down, and sing even to myself that precious 
testimony, laying the whole emphasis of my soul 
upon every line, especially on the second clause of 
the eighth verse: 

Ah! my heart throbs, and seizes fast 

That covenant which will ever last, 

It knows—it knows these things are true. 

To the glories of Shelley and Keats the “ Bard 
of Sheffield” is amusingly blind; he remarked, 
after reading Mr. Milnes’s memoir of the latter 
exquisite genius: “ He fails to convince me that 
if John Keats had lived he would have been a 
great poet;” and afterwards: “The ‘Sonnets’ 
are, to me, the green spots in the sparkling but 
arid poetry of Keats.” Arid poetry of Keats! ! 
Of Tennyson’s poetry we find nothing said that 
is not contemptuous. Montgomery asks: 

Have vou read Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ?” /ol- 
land: “Yes; but it is much too transcendental for 


my taste, the more the pity, I suppose, so far as my | 


own loss of enjoyment is concerned!” Montgomery: 
“T am myself much in your predicament; I have 
read the poem carefully, I should say, resolutely 
through, which I suspect not ten other persons in 
Sheffield have done; but I confess I cannot enjoy it. 
The title-page itself is an affectation of unmeaning 
simplicity, so much so, indeed, that I, who was not 
otherwise in the poet’s secret, was some time before 
I could make out his subject from the opening verses, 
which, while they flowed as smoothly and brightly 
as transparent oil over a polished surface, might ap- 
ply to a butterfly, or a bird, or a lady, as well as to 


the individual who I found after a while, was indi- ! 


cated as their subject. If [ had published such a 
volume forty years since, not only would the public 
have turned up their noses, but Jeffrey would have 
gone down on both knees to curse me the more 
earnestly. But times and tastes have altered; and 
Tennyson is the pet poet of the day.” In a few days, 
this conversation was followed by the official an- 
Nouncement that Alfred Tennyson had been ap- 
pointed Poet Laureate. 

Elsewhere Montgomery himself is spoken of 
as the fittest person to succeed Wordsworth in 
that dignity ; and, indeed, living as he did in a 
close circle of adulation, and applying a narrow 
measure of his own to all other men’s perform- 
ances, it is scarcely to be wondered at that James 
Montgomery should have wrapped himself in a 


very comfortable opinion of his own literary | 


deserts :— 
I sometimes take up one of my own volumes, and 
comparing, in no vain or invidious spirit I am sure, 


what I have written with the productions of my con- 
temporaries, I cannot but think, that if any of the 
poetry of the present day shall be read by the next 
generation, my own will not deserve to be altogether 
rejected on its merits. 

His fellow townsman and poet, Ebenezer 
| Elliott, seems to have been looked upon by Mont- 
| gomery, from a distance, as a brilliant but dan- 
gerous phenomenon. 


| his company. Our occasional meetings were few, 
and short, and far between, though he was known 
and admired by me as a poet before the world would 
either know or honour him as such. 


| Indeed, 
|}among his intimates,—unless we should rank 


Mr. John Holland as such, on account of certain | 
’ 


> 


“poems,” of which we have heard for the first 
time through the medium of the present memoirs, 
and never desire to hear of again; or the Rev. 
Mr. Everett (whose expulsion from the Wes- 
leyan body “may be said to have interested, at 
the moment of its occurrence, almost every intel- 
| ligent member of every religious community in 
| Great Britain,” see p. 135), on the strength of 


| 


an additional verse to the song of “ John Ander- | 


son, my Joe,” which “ was required to supply an 
omission on the part of the poet,” and is too good 
in its way to be missed: 
John Anderson, my Joe, Jolin, 
When neit’s last sleep shall end, 
We'll hail the peep o’ morning 
And ‘cross the vale we'll wend; 
We'll leave behin’ death’s shadow, 
Wi’ joy our hearts shall glow 
Baith claith’d anew on Zion's top, 
John Anderson, my Joe. 

From amongst many odds and ends we 
up a scrap of chit-chat having reference to 
serious charges of directorial misconduct which 
had just been brought against Mr. George Hud- 
son, and the changes that had taken place in the 
character and circumstances of the ‘ Railway 
King’ since he was a Methodist prayer-leader 
and Sunday-school teacher in the city of York.” 
Such side-glimpses are sometimes more impres- 
sive than a full picture. The poet's death is thus 
described:—Miss Gales, his old friend and com- 
panion, 


hook 


plain, he appeared fidgetty ; and at family-worship 
somewhat surprised her by handing to her the Bible, 
with the remark, “Sarah, you must read!” she did 
so; he then knelt down, and prayed with a peculiar 
pathos and tremor of voice which excited attention 
but led to no remark, as he afterwards conversed 
while smoking his pipe, as was his custom before re- 
tiring to rest. Nothing was heard of him during the 


night; and about eight o’clock in the morning one of | 


the servants knocked at his chamber door, but re- 
ceiving no answer she opened it, and looking in saw 
her master on the floor. . About half-past 
three in the afternoon, while Miss Gales was sitting 
by his bedside, and watching him apparently asleep, 
she noticed a sudden but slight alteration in his 
features. In a few minutes the spirit fled; and the 
clay, placid and beautiful even in its inanimation, 
was all that remained on earth of one who had pre- 
viously filled so large a space in the living sympathy 
of his fellow-creatures. 

The funeral, a public one, took place on the 
llth of May, “amidst such demonstrations of 
respect as were never paid to any individual in 
| Sheffield before.” The grave is in the cemetery, 
near the western side of the church; the pro- 
posal of a monument seems to be still in an un- 
decided condition. The property of the deceased, 
sworn under 9000/, was bequeathed among rela- 
tives, friends, and religious and charitable 
societies. James Montgomery lived an honest, 
grave, upright, and religious life; but his timid 
and cautious temperament, and continual bodily 
weakness, joined with the effect of those strict 
and narrow dogmas in which he was nurtured, 
resulted, to use his biographer’s word 


ls, in a 
“tone of spiritual depression which not only per- 
vades his correspondence, and often saddens his 
verse, but which was occasionally apparent in his 
confidential religious intercourse.” His verse is 
clear, neat, and pithy, and sometimes tersely 
striking, but loaded with those conventionalisms 
which many take to be the only true or possible 


language of religion, but are in reality a doleful | 


sort of slang, received as pseudo-venerable 
through habitude and laziness. He composed 
with difficulty and care, and spared no pains in 
revision and correction. He has won a place of 
his own in literature; but we cannot help stat- 
ling our conviction that such writings as his, 
| highly meritorious as they are in many respects, 





differ not so much in degree as in kind from those | « 


‘ 5 


I do not remember ever having been for an hour in | 


Montgomery had no literary man | 


“ the | 


Said he came home, apparently as usual, the day | 
before; but in the evening, although he did not com- | 


efforts of the intellect which have given Poetry 
its distinct and glorious character among human 
productions. 





Notes on the Proposed Amendment of the Authorised 
Version of the floly Scriptures. By WILLIAM 
Setwrn, Canon of Ely, Lady Margaret’s Pro- 

Divinity, Cambridge. Cambridge: 

Svo. pp. 44. 

Authorised Version of the 

Eng lish Bible Jrom charge s brought against it by 

recent writers. Part IL, containing Remarks I. 

ona Translation of “the Epistle of Paul the 

Apostle,” with especial reference to the terms 

"Ewisxores, IlescBurseos, and A:cézoves, 

the American Revision of 1 St. 

John i. By the Rev. S. C. Maran, M.A., Vicar 

of Broadwindsor, Dorset. London: Bell and 

|! Daldy. 1856. 18mo. pp. 100. 

Criticul Notes on the Authorised English Version of 
the New Testament: b , 
Author's New Testament, translated from Gries- 
bach’s text. By Samvet Suarre. London: 
Hodgson. 5 18mo. pp. 158. 

Romish Facts 
ments for the Consideration of Bible Societies. By 
the Rev. J. D. Hares, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
John’s Church, Richmond, Surrey. London: 
Wertheim and Co. 8ro. pp. 38. 

The Revised English Version of the fToly Serip- 
tures. By the American Bible Union. Part I. 
Book of Job, chap. xiv.-xxix. London: Triibner 
and Co. 1856. 4to. pp. 48. 

The Times Newspaper, August and September, 
1856. 

Tue above are only about a tithe of the publi- 

cations recently called fourth by the question, 

How far is the English Bible capable of improve- 

ment. Much religious feeling and some measure 

of theological acrimony have attended the con- 
troversy ; it has also been associated with an 
amount of learning and general literature, to 
make it interesting to all parties. The public at 
large have been made acquainted with the various 
aspects of the case by the Times newspaper, 
which, to make up for the dearth of news during 
the long parliamentary vacation, often makes an 
excursion into the fields of ecclesiastic polemics. 

The subject was first started in that quarter by 

two long letters written by the Rev. Dr. 

Cumming, characterised by that gentleman’s 

parade of scholarship without its reality, and 

also by a very remarkable condemnation 
of his own habitval practice. Everyone who 
knows anything of Dr. Cumming’s publications 
is aware that he often browses among Biblical 
texts, altering one and giving a new turn to the 
other, according as the spirit of his theological 
| gambols may lead him; and yet, strange to say, 
in the letters to the Zimes he deprecates any 
alteration in the printed copies of the English 

Bible! How is this inconsistency to be accounted 

for? We cannot tell; although it has been sug- 

gested by an #'l-natured critic that a complete 
revision of the authorised version of the Holy 

Scriptures would be a serjous loss to Dr. Cum- 

ming, by depriving him of that preaching and 

publishing capital which consists in pointing out 
asserted discrepancies between the Hebrew and 

Greek originals and the English translation. 
Several replies played sad havoe with Dr. 

Cumming’s learning and logic ; and many letters 

appeared in the Zimes, either advocating a revi- 

sion, or arguing against it on various grounds, 

So numerous and contrasted are the motives 

| which appear to have led the parties to choose 

their side, that it is rather difficult for an indif- 
ferent spectator to make his way through extra- 
neous matter to the pith of the controversy. We 
say an indifferent spectator, in relation to theolo- 
gical likes not in regard to the 
interests of the Bible, which to treat 
lightly would be a Yet there are a few 
plain ms which at once suggest them- 
selves to who the subject 
simply on litcrary and religious grounds, apart 
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from its polemical aspects. These we shall lay 
before our readers for their information or 
guidance, not doubting that they will feel 
interested in the discussion, and desirous of 
forming an opinion for themselves on a topie 


all 


lately has been in the mouth of alinost 


which 





ised version of the English 
m it now bears, with a few 
the hands of venerable 
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Pirst, aud was published imthe year 1611. Fopular 
error aseribes the translation to those learned 
men; but their labour was more humble—that 
of revisiug the work of their predecessors; for 
several editions of the English Bible had appeared 
before the time of King James. Lewis’s valuable 


history eaters minutely into all that is connected 
namely, 





with these versions —those, 
of Wivlit, Tyndal, Coverdale, Mathews, Cranmer, 
called the Great Bible, Taverner, and the Bishops.’ 
As early as 1540 a proclamation was made by 
King Heury VIIL, by which the curates and 
parishioners of every parish were required to 
provide themselves with Cranmer’s Bible “of 
the largest volume before All Saints’ Day next 
coming, uader a penalty of a month that 


suce essiv e 


40s. 
Ed 





they shall be without it.” vard the Sixth 
renewed this injunction in 1547; and was fol- 
lowed by Queen Elizabeth, who enjoined, early 
in her reign, that every parish should be 
“provided of one Buoke of the whole 
Bible of the araest volume in English.” In 
her reign the translation was revised by a 


number of bishops, ~ 


and the edition whi h they produced was called 
the “ Bishops’ Bible,” published in 1568. The} 


preface to this Bible shows that its revisers did 
not cons rit the ultimatum ; and their liberality 
in this respect, three centuries contrasts 
strangely with the temper which now, on various 
grou ids, fort 


ago, 


ids any alteration ; 
‘No offence can justly 
j labour, nothing prejudging any other man’s 
nent by this do nor yet hereby profes 
iis to be so absolute a inslation as that 
after might follow no other that might see that 
tr wasas yet nol understood.” ; 

It will be from these facts that King 
Jam only a revision or improve- 
ment of the editions of the Holy 
English w! 


that ¢ime, 


me; 





seen 


3's Bible was 


ich had preceded it; and 
no idea see 
of finality by the d 
the work of translation. In the preface to their 
performance, the translators of 1611 say: “Truly, 
good Cliristian reader, we never thought from the 


that, up to 


ms to have been entertained 


beginning that we should need to make a new 
translation, nor yet to n a bad one a good | 





one; but to make a good one better, or out of 
many goud ones one principal good one, not justly 
to be excepted against ; that hath been our 
that onr ” Neither did they 

at they had accomplished all that could 

done to render the English Bible perfect, 
appears from the marginal notes expressive of 
doubts of certain rea 
was it the case that 
“1 of the 
changes 


endeavour, mark 
think tl 


ever be 


ings, 





perfection was predi- 
, that manymin or 
have been made in it from 1611 to 
the present time, though it is often diffieult to 
what authority. Selwyn, in his 
tract mentioned above, gives an account of these 
which, he include the following 
particulars: first, the modernising of obsolete 


words ; second, the increase of words printed in 


cate Authorised Version 


Say by Protessor 


alterations, says, 


walics; third, additional marginal readings. At 
length in 1769 appeared an edition printed at 
Oxford, under the care of Dr. Blayney, with 
revisions which havé since remained final. It 


thus happens that a copy of the 
compared with that of Oxford or 


1611 edition, if 
Cambridge at 


the present day, will be found to differ in very 
many particulars, by which the fact is established 
that the gradual improvement of our version bas 
been aimed at from very early times, and con- 
tinued until the middle of the last century; and 
that the claim for a sufficient perfectness has 


never been set up until the p 
If then we 
lish Bible of 


feet as 


esent d ty. 

ask the question—Is the Eng- 

the authorised editions as per- 
it can or ought to be?—the answer is 

ready. It is know 





testimony of ali 

scholars, be capabie lerable improve- 
men Nearly two l and fifty years have 
elapsed nce the sul irt of the revision 
made; and duri it time great pro 
gress has been effectec all the branches of 





learning « 


neerned t he He ly Scriptures. 
Hebrew and 


Greek hi: > ee n studied more phi- 
lologicall y, cqusieiinyé the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, which, as a dialect of its own, has had 
grammars written upon it. The doctrine of the 
Greek ariicle has become understood in a manner 
befcre unthought of. Biblical criticism has made 
rapid striles, establishing beyond all contradiction 
thespurious character of 
texts our translators followed. Further, a better sys- 
tem of exegesis has been adopted, throwing light on 
much that was before obscure. 


aded by Archbishop Parker; | 


for we there | 


be taken for this | 


Scriptures in | 


vines and scholars engaged in | 


Indeed, 80 | 


f someof theres idings of the | 
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moxe seieutitic } a ticulars.we add that our Bible 
contains many arclaisms and obsolete terms, and 
forms of expression known not to be the best te 
convey the sense of the originals, it will be 
acknowledged that there is room for much revi- 
sion for the better. Indeed, to deny this would 
be the height of absurdity, since both on a priort 
grounds as a work accomplished se long ago, and 
on the testimony of all competent persons, it is 
admitted that the English Bible will bear revision. 

We cannot now detail the objections made by 
different parties to touching this venerable 
version with the hand of criticism; it must 
suffice to say that most of them proceed from a 
morbid dread of change or from a fear 
that alteration will give some advantage to 
a theological adversary. This is very lamen- 
table ; for surely what was accomplished in 
part by our ancestors, we ought to be able 
to further and complete’ without being 
impeded by party jealousies and animosities, 
However, whether the work of revision be needed 
| or not, it is not likely to be undertaken at present, 
for there jis not vi-ible that unanimity on the sub- 
| ject which would warrant any Government in re- 
commission to undertake the 
task. The discussion has certainly prevented 
any immediate change, though it will probably 
tend to bring about some alteration ultimately, 
when party spirit is less rife, or when it shall be 
seen that the fears of some are groundless, and 
their objections absurd. Professor Selwyn is a 
zealous advocate for something being done to 
improve the English Bible, and a motion on the 
subject, of which he gave notice in February 
last, will probably be discussed at the next 
meeting of Convocation. Mr. Heywood’s motion 
in the House of Commons, the correspondence of 
| the Times, and the numerous publications which 
have lately appeared both for and against revi- 
sion, will ultimately tell upon the country, and 
| lead to the adoption of some active steps. As 
Professor Selwyn says: “The public mind is 
already moved, and the only consideration open 
to us is, What is the best way of restoring tran- 
quility? 


}commending a 


Motos prestat componere fluctus.” 
It is a consolation that amidst this new “Battle 
| of the nothing serions is at stake. For 
| all essential purposes, our Bible is as good as 


” 
Books 


need he, and we think the question concerns more | 


a literary taste than any deeper purpose or end. 
| It is certa'n the Enylish Bible will be n6é more 
| efficient for promoting the great end of Divine 

revelation than it now is, whatever alterations 


may come over its pages. What is said by some 
about the very serions consequences of any error 
}in the Scriptures is more high-sounding than 


really important. Again, on this subject, we 
may turn to King James’s translators, 
them uttering wisdom, which some of our con- 
temporaries two hundred aud fifty years. after 
seem destitute of. 

We do not deny, nay, we affirm and avow, that the 
very meanest translation of the Bible in English, set 
forth by men of our profession, containeth ‘the word 
of God, nay, is the word of God: as the king’s speech 
which he uttereth in Parliament, being translated into 
various tongues, is still the king’s speech, though it be 
not interpreted by every translator with a like grace, 
nor peradventure so fitlv for phrase, nor so expressly 
for sense, everywhere. For it is confessed that things 
are to take their denomination of the greater part, 
and a natural man could say, * Verum ubi multa 
nitent in carmine, non ego paucis offendor maculis,” 
&e. A man may be counted a virtuous man, thougl 
he have made ma iy slips in his life; also a comely 
man and lovely, though be have some warts upon his 
hand, &e. 

This is a sensible view of the case, and amidst 
all the stir on this subject, both in Parliament and 
among the books, pamphlets, and newspapers, we 
have felt that the matter is more a literary than 
a theological one, and that the revision being 
indefinitely deferred will not in the least affect 
the doctrines or ethics of Christianity. But while 
we say this, we do not think it creditable that 
religious feuds and strifes should have power 
enough to prevent that improvement of the 
inspired documents in English which they con- 
fessedly admit of. There is certainly abundant 
room for more charity, and we hope the time will 
come when it shall be at least as practicable to do 
for the English Bible what is accomplished with- 
out difficulty for our own Shakspere or for the 
Greek and Latin classics. 


We need not enter fully into the respective | 
| merits of the works placed at the head of this 
| notice; 
When to all these ' 


it will 


be enough to say on which side 
they lean. 


Professor Selwyn zealously advocates 


and hear | 


arevision, and from his talents and. station he 
ouzht to be heard. Mr. Malan deals out some 
hard blows at certain writers who have tried 
their hand at revision, and would let the Bible 
alone. Mr. Sharpe produces a formidable list of 
faults, and proposes corrections, but it has been 
thought by those competent to judge that his 
success. is not very eminent. The tract on 
“Romish Versions of the Bible” is a complaint 
against the Bible Society’s sanctioning transla- 
tions from the Vulgate in Roman Catholic 
Countries—a_ feeling on this subject having 
grown up in England closely related to the 
theological view which demands perfection in 
our Bible. The work of the American Bible 
Union is laborious, but it finds little accep- 
tance in this country. Anglo-Americans have 
so changed the character of our Saxon dialect 
that their efforts to improve the English Scrip- 
tures are not likely, on literary grounds, to find 
favour among us. 


NEW PUBLICATION 

Tue Irvingites, it would seem, mies o be ashamed 
of their name; at least, so we judge from a publica- 
tion issued by one of their body under the title of 
Edward Irving and the Catholic A Apostolic Church. By 
one of its Members. (London: Bosworth and Har- 
rison).—The writer of this objects to the term “ Tr 
vingites” being applied to the community to whieh 
he belongs, inasmuch as the late Mr. Irving was not the 
originator of it, although his was the first congregation 
of its members that was founded in London. “ The 
work,” he says, “commenced in the west of Scotland, 
among members of the Established Church there; 
und afterwards in London, among members of the 
Church of England. Mr. Irving believed it, as did 
many others, on the ground of its Scriptural charae- 
ter—being nothing more than the fulfilment of Ged’s 
own recorded promises.” Jt is true that he was a 
prominent and distinguished member ef the Chureh ; 

but he by no means arrogated to himself the glory of 
being its founder. Indeed, so far was he from claim- 
ing anything like chief rule among the membe s, tha 

“he was himself avowedly under authority—obe- 
dience to which he regarded as a veritable and most 
sacred duty.” While thus, bowever, dislaiming the 
head-hip of Edward Irving, the writer goes on 
to defend that illustrious man from the charge 
so frequently brought against him of having 
“taught, in some way or other, that Jesus, our 
Lord, was not in all points abselutely free from 
sin.” Although there may have been some founda- 
tion for this in certain loose and unguarded expres- 
sions, ‘founded chiefly on words in the Book of 
Psalms,” the writer contends that “all the while 
he was endeavouring to show that it was only be- 
| canse of Christ’s perfect and spotless holiness be was 
able to feel the shame and bear the grief of our sins, 
and make confession of them as his own.” The writer 
then explains more fully what is the faith of the 
“Cutholie Apostolic Churel ” upon this momentous 
subject ; from which he passes to certain other articles 
of the new Church's faith, Among them we find the 
following :—* I have alluded above to the fact of the 
Holy Ghost speaking audibly in the Church in the 
present day, even as He was wont to speak at the be- 
ginning. This is a fact, and one which cannot now 
be ignored, hard though it be for many Christian 
met to believe it. There are other spirits abroad, 
too, manifesting their presence by power and signs, 
and lying wonders. And this fact, also, it is now too 
late to ignore. Mesmerism, clairvoyance, table- 
turning, spirit-rapping, and length spiritual pos- 
session and utterance, are all estrblished and incontro- 
vertible facts: and they are of such a character, that 
it is only the veriest credulity which can be satisfied 
with any explanation or theory respecting them 
| other than that of spiritual agency.” Is not this 

just the kind of Church suited to the Rev. Mr. God- 
frey, and those other silly clergvmen who spend their 
time in experimenting upon table-turning ? In con- 
| clusion, the author of this publication defends his 
church from the charge of sympathising with Joe 
| Smitl® and the Mormons, as alleged by the Rey. 
W. J. Conybeare in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for April 1854. Mr. Conybeare ought to have 
better informed than to have penned such a 
this: “It is a ecnrious fact that the 
sent a letter not long after the pub- 
300k of Mormon, to ex press their 
sympathy with Joseph Smith. ‘The letter professes 
| to emanate from a council of pastors.” It is here 
| satisfactorily shown that the letter alluded to was a 
| bare-faced forgery, and that the Irvingites (fur so we 
must still call them, for shortness) bold the Mormon- 
ites in just abhorrence, 

The In ifiuence of Christianity on Civilisation. By 
Tuomas Crappock (London: Longmans).— The 
subject treated of in this work is one that necessarily 
comes under discussion in every philosophical ge neral 
history. It has also been treated of at great length 
| by M. Guizot in’ his ‘Histoire de la Civilisation,” 
and more briefly by M. de Vericour in his ‘ Histo- 
rical Analysis of Christien Civilisation.” Still there 
| is room for Mr. Craddock’s carefully-written treatise, 
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which presents one section, at least, of the important 
subject of which it treats in a very complete form to 
the eye of the reader. This first section embraces 
the peried of history from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the culminating point of the Romish 
Charch, “that is, from the fifth to the end of the 
thirteenth century,—and it is wholly occupied with 
the settlement, of Europe and the nourishment of 
such civilisation as results from the suppression of 
the violent passions, the degrading imfluences.of pre- 
datory life, and the unjust control of one part of 
society over another.” The forthcoming sections are 
intended to embrace the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries, or from Wickliffe to Luther; the Reforma- 
tion period, or from Luther to the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648; and the modern period, or the last 
two hundred years. Should the writer succeed in 
completing what he has so well begun, his work will 
be valuable, especially to such as have been hitherto 
eonversant only with mere facts and dates in their 
study of history. 

From Christianity we turn to Mahometanism. An 
article reprinted from * The Christian Kemenbrancer” 
of January, 1855. By the Rev. Joun Gipson Caze- 
yove, M.A., Oxon (London: Mozleys).—Mr. Caze- 
nove presupposes on the part of the reader a tolerable 
acquaintance with the main facts in Mahometan 
history, and such a reader he kindly takes by the 
hand, and points out to him what there was of good 
and what of evil ian Mahometanism as a system— 
what was radically true and what radically false in 
it asa religion. It has been too much the fasbion 
latterly, to pet and praise our Moslem allies in every- 
thing—religion scarcely excepted—as if torrents of 
Christian blood had never been shed by the false 
prophet and his successors in their endeavours to sub- 
due the world, and force all mankind to accept their 
creed. Even, however, before the late war there were 
writers who spoke of Mahomet as a true Prophet, 
magnifying all his virtues and extenuating his crimes, 
as if the latter were to be charged solely upon the aye 
and circumstances in which he lived. Mr. Cazenove’s 
maxim is “ Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice,” so that whoever wishes for an intelligent 
and unprejudiced review of the Mahometan religion, 
and of its influence upon civilisation, will do well to 
consult his pages. 

We have received a specimen number of a new 
edition of the Holy Scriptures, with notes, entitlhed— 
The Sabbath-School Expositor: Notes, Critical, Fxplana- 
tory, Practical, on the Holy Bible. By Joun Camr- 
BELL, D.D., &e. (Glasgow: MePhun.)—This 
without exception, the cheapest edition we have ever 
seen of a Bibie with notes, being intended to be pub- 
lished at the low price of one penny each number of 
sixteen pages. In form it is a 16mo., printed in 
double columns, with marginal references at the sides, 
and comprelieisive foot-notes to each paye. These 
notes are in every way to be commended, and, indeed, 
the only thing we should feel at all inclined to call in 
question is the smallness of the type. Readers whose 
visual organs not of the best will find it a sealed 
book—on which account we could have wished that it 
had been printed in larger letters, even at the risk of 
an increased charge for each number. 

We have also received Part 1. of A Plain Commen- 
tary on the Ps tlms. The Prayer- Book Version. (Ox- 
ford and London: Parkers.)—This work,. when com- 
pleted, will be in two volumes, and is intended as a 
companion to the * Plain Commentary on the Four 
Gospels,” issued by the same publishers, though not 
written by the same author. It contains a fund of 
valuable instruction, conveyed in simple but forcible 
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ire 











language, treading “‘ much in the footsteps of earlier | 


and more spiritual interpreters, without overlooking 
those lights which modern research and learning have 
thrown upon the critical meaning of the psalms.” 


Notes of Lessons on the Collects of the Church of F-ng- 


land, designed for the Use of Church 
Mistresses, Pupil Teachers, and Sund ry-Schoal Te 
Part I. Compiled by Henry D. Brooke, C.L.S., 
National Schoolmaster. (London: Wertheim and 
Macintosh.)—This publication is calculated to be of 
material service to the class of persons for whose par- 
ticular use it has been compiled ; it may also be con- 
sulted with advantage by parents who themselves 
superintend the religious instruction of their children 

There is no class of poetry to which people in 
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chers. 





School Masters, | 


| selves alone, with Heaven's heln, can our 


EDUCATION. 





The Seven Kings of Rume. abridged from the First Book | 


of Livy. By Jusian Wrient, M.A. Cambridge: 
Macmillan, 

THs narrative is constructed by omitting the diffi- 

cult passages, so as to adapt Livy to be a construing 

book for beginners. But we doubt the policy of thus 

castrating an author of repute. Boys may learn to 

construe equally well from books commonly in use. 


The Text-book of Scripture Geoyraphy, with a Mup. 
London: W. and R. Chambers. 

Tue plan of this new volume of Chambers’s admi 
rable educational course is this: devoting itself 
chiefly to Palestine, as the prineipal scene of Serip- 
ture history, it first deserbes the physical features of 
each country, and then its social and political mnsti- 
tutions. ‘lo make it a better help to the study of 
sacred geography, the leading incidents with whic 

each locality is associated in Bible history are men- 
tioned in connection with the place, refe rence being 
made to the passages in Scripture where the evetts 
are narrated. Like all the volumes in the course, it 
is executed with strict reference to the capacities aud 
requirements of youth. 


World on Board a Blan of 


AB y's Voyage round the 








War. London: Addey and Co. 
Lire on beard a man of war, and descriptions of the 
countries visited, or supposed to be by the 
narrator of his own adventures, the spinner of his 


own yarn, are told in astrain well 
and instruct the ) oung. 


calculated to please 


The School of Life. . By ANNA Marta Howirt. 
London: Ward and Lock. 
Miss Howsrtr has written this charming tale to teach 





zontal sections: Maps are also being made of 
North Stafford, Warwick, Northampton, Glou- 
cester, Wilts, Dorset, and the Isle of Wight, com- 
prising 2580 square miles. As regaids Scotland 
about 117 square niiles of Haddington have been 
completed. In Ireland about 1000 square miles 
have been surveyed. Mr. R. Huut, the keeper of 
the mining records, has satisfactorily established 








| the facet that “the present drain upon the coal 


} fields of this country is consider 


}and fifty-six millions of t 






ve sixty- 
hereas, owing 
been esti- 
between thirty-four 
ns. In the Metro- 


ining and 


four millions of tons per annum,” ¥ 
to uncertain data, it had previous!) 
inated at Quanttiles varying 
politan School of Seienee, applicd to 1 
the arts, seventy new students had been admitted 
during the year. ‘The course of lectures com 
prised chemistry, physics, metallurgy, mining, 


amin ralogy, geology, natural history, and applied 
mechanics. An evening course was also given, 
; chiefly intended for schoolmasters. ‘Ihere were 
also lectures for working men, consisting ef four 
courses—natural philosophy, chenistry, metals, 
and mining, for which 2400 tickets had been 


}issued. ‘The attendance had been unfortunately 
restricted from the size of the reom. ‘The labo- 
ratories were attended by 100 pupils, twenty- 


the young by that most effective of all teaching, | 


example, the one lesson of life, self- reliane By our- 
destiny be 


| { 


wrought. Those who rely upon others for 
which they can do themselves, build upon a qui 
sand. A more wholesome book than this it would 


impossible to put into the hands of youth, 


anything 


ek- 


The Illustrated Webster Reader (First Series. Ward 
and Lock) is a reading book for young children, in 
which the 
facilitate pronunciation, and the text is made attrac- 
tive by woodcuts. 


words are divided iuto syllables, so as to 





SCIENCE. 


Third Report of the Department of Science and Art 


be } 


apere 


seven of whom confined themselves to the special 
| Museun Practical 


; I ] 
een enriched by valuabl 


" 


subject of me gy. ‘Th 
Geology, which had I 
donations, had been opened five days in the week, 
and during the past year there had 13,055 
Visitors. 


of 





Cc 





been 


In the training school and metropolitan dis- 
trict schools: The number of pupils in the een- 
tral schoot had been 397, and 459 schoolmasters 
and mistresses and pupil-teachers had also re- 
ceived instruction. The nine district schools had 


e attendance ef 466, and the 33 parochial 
30 pupils. ‘There had been 111 lectures 
delivered in connection with the training 
various subjects of science connected with art, the 
, rs having heen 4446. 
t, there 
of Orna- 


an averag 
schools 17 


school on 


gate attendance of schola 
In the Female School of Art, Gower-stre 
t 


had been only 144 pupils. In the Mu 


tmental Art very important accessious had been 
| made during the past year, for which the follow- 
| ing sums had been expended:—Werks in metal 


presented lo beth Tlous $s of Parliame nt by COM-= | 


mand of her Majesty. London: printed by 
George I. Lyre and William Spottiswoode. 
Ir can never be made a subject of reproach to 


and jewellery, 1276/. 4s. 6d.; pottery and glass, 


1308/. 7s. 6d.; textile fabrics, 143/ 2s. 10d.; and 
under the head * various,” 1990/. ¢ and for 780 
lots of the Bernal collection, 86582. 13s. 6d. The 
number of visitors to the muset had been 

| 78.427. There is also a circulat museum, 
with about 400 speci , Which has already 
visited the towns of Birminghan 


the Governments of this country that they are | 


lavish in expenditure on matters connected with 


science and art. On the contrary, it may be 


i which has been visited by 7242 persons, t 


affirmed that until the Exbibition of 1851 both | 
science and art, except for the purposes of 
patronage, have been usually looked upon as 


matters with which the sensibilities of senators | 


have nothing incommon. <A change, however, 
has now come over the scene, and there seems a 


danger lest these matters should be 


} 
{ 


forced | 


upon the people with a rashness proportioned to | 


the previous indifference. At all events, an im- 
petus has been given, and the Department of 


Science and Art has been established, in order to 


' train the rising generation especially in thos 


| rience and feeling of the British nation. 


| 


general, from Dr. Johnson downward, entertain so | 


strong an aversion as that called Sucred—uuless it be 
of a high order. In this they are quite right, and 
we have, therefore, no words of praise to bestow upon 
Apost: lic Hymns; or, Passages of the New Testament 
m verse. For use in Churches. sy WILLIAM 
Wrieurson, Pastor of the Presbyterian Chureh, 
Wark, Northumberland. (Edinburgh : Johnstone and 


| are in the right places. 


Hunter).—The phrase mediocribus esse poetis, &e., | 


can scarcely apply to such a writer as Mr. Wright- 
son—it should be“ infimis esse poetis:” and as it would 
be idle to waste criticism upon the work before us, 
we shall merely quote from it the very first verse, 
which runs as follows :— , 

Thrice b'essed are the poor, the poor 

In spirit; for heaven's Kingdom’s theirs: 

Thrice blessed are the meek; for sure 

They wre the earth's dominion’s heirs! 

This, we assure our readers, is as flattering a speci- 

men of the author’s poetic astrus as any that the 
work contains, 


| almost 


subjects which either directly or indirectly affect 
the commercial industries of the country The 
chief objection to the establishment is its evident 
centralising tendency. so opposed to the expe- 


any deviation is to be made from our preserip- 
tive privilege of local and independent ma 


, 


ment, it may perhaps be conceded to matters of 


science and art. Up tothe present time it may 
be granted that geverally the appointments have 
been judiciously made, and that the right men 
Even with such a reser- 
ation in its favour, the whole establishment 
iould be watched with a jealous eye, lest it 
should become what the example of the past 
leads us to expect, a Government or, 
it may be, a Court job. With these remarks we 
will proceed to analyse the report itself. First, 
we find then that the geological surveys made 


\ 
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Macclesfield, Norwich, and Leeds. 
of visitors during the past year has been 55,701 


560 vi been added 





have to the libre 


lumes 
number of subscribers being 284. 

In the Museum of Irish Industry, lectures have 
been delivered on geology, natural history, che- 
mistry, and physical science, the number of 
visitors having been 25,008. report on the 
Royal Dublin Society shows that lectures have 
heen delivered on physics, chemistry, natural 
history, botany and the fine arts. ‘This society 
receives 6000/. annually, 500/. of which goes to 
the support of the zoological department. ‘There 


The 
} 
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is also an agricultural branch, with a museum, 
and a department of manufactures. The total 
public attendance during the last year has been 
108,873. A grant of 500/. is made towards pro- 
vincial lectures. The Normal Lace School has 


also received a provisional grant of the same 


| amount. 


| the University of 
| laboratory attached, where researches 


Industrial ar atural History 
lv been organised since the autumn 
of last vear, but, notwithstanding number of 
visitors from the &th of October 1855 to the 23rd 
of February 1856 was 10 7 the Director 
delivers lectures as Professor of Technology in 
Edinburgh. There is also a 
been 


Phe Scottish 


Museum has or 


947. 


¢ 


carried on relative to economic art. 


With reference to schools of art, when a new 


| school is proposed to be « stablished, the locality 


during the past year have extended over 1700 | 


square miles. The published sheets, however, 


| in the schools of art and public 


embrace an area of 2400 square miles, comprising | 
| fur loval schools in the year ending 30th of June 


parts of the couutiesof Worcester, Salop, Chester, 
Stafford, Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby. A 


portion of these surveys relates to the coal fields of 


the central counties, including 127 miles of hori- 





is called upon to find adequate school accommo- 
dation. The Government undertakes to recom- 
mend a properly qualified master, and pay him a 
small allowance, varying from 10/. to 50d. per 
annum. The number of pupils who Jearn drawing 
schools through 
their agency is 29,848. The total amount spent 
1856 was 6297/. 12s. 2d. 

There are now eighteen schools of science, 
giving instruction, either by systematic classes or 
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hy Savino, to 10,007 persons, this wenher & in- 
cluding those persons attending provincial lectures 
in Ireland and the working men’s lectures in 
Jermyn-street. The first of these schools, which 
have received the name of Trade Schools, was 
established at Wandsworth by Dr. Booth. “The 
object of these schools is to impart to the sons of 
tradesmen, artisans, workmen, and others, a 
knowledge of those principles of science and art 
on which al/ trades and manufactures are fcunded, 
and to give a thorough insight into the elements 
of those things with which they will constantly 
have to deal in after life.” In connexion with 
these, Navigation Schools have been established. 
One of these, under the Board of Trade, is in- 
tended for masters, mates, and midshipmen of | 
the merchant service desirous of completing 

their professional studies in navigation and | 
nautical astronomy. 

The report then states that, as it has been felt 
that no permanent improvement could be ex- 
pected in our manufactures unless the consumers | 
were made acquainted with the principles of art, 
with this view the masters of the art schools 
throughout the country have been engaged in 
teaching drawing to the ordinary pupils of | 
national and other public schools, and 18,988 
have been taught drawing under this system 

During the last year 192 schools have pur- 
chased examples as a means of illustrating the 
courses of instruction, at a cost to the 
15102, and to the Department of 1007/. 

Such are the principal objects for which the 
Department of Science and Art has been estab- | 
lished—the results may be said to be more pro- 
spective than actual. The total cost for the year 
ending March 31, 1856, was 81,384/. 17s. 83d, dis- 
tributed under the following he ane General | 
management, 4597/. 10s. 6d.; 2. Department of | 
Science and Art, 38,495/. Ati 3. Schools | 
throughout the kingdom in connection with the 
Department, 23,302/. 10s. 114d.; 4. Geological 
survey, Great Britain and Ireland, 5152/.; 5. 
Meteorological observations at sea, 2837/. 0s. 3d.; | 
6. Royal Dublin Society, 7000/. (this includes 
1000/. for new buildings in the Botanical Gar- 
dens); but, as certain sums were retained from 
the previous year’s vote, there is a balance left of 
92217. 13s. 10}d. in favour of the vote for the 
year 1855-6. Wecan only hope that the funda- 
mental objects may not be lost sight of in any 
struggle for patrons age. 


schools of | 


The Science of Mind, or Psmndii London: | 

Longman and Co. 1856. 
Tue author of this work has done well to usher | 
it into the world anonymously. If it was written | 
among the hidden things of fate that the year | 
1856 should see the birth of this book, let us be | 
thankful that it was not also written that its | 
author should be known by name. It is ever | 
painful, but too often necessary, to crucify folly | 
and incapacity openly. Private executions with | 
closed doors and the deep damnation of silence | 
are always acceptable to the literary public, and | 
especially to the functionaries of its laws. If a 
simpleton and a bore can be put out of sight once 
for all conveniently and quietly, it is the good 
and charitable course ; and, provided it be done 
effectually, the less said about the disagreeable 
business the better. 

Unfortunately, however, the office of criticism 
is exemplary as well as judicial, and it is not 
always enough to say that a silly author is a sim- 
pleton and a bore. It is becoming also daily 
more and more felt that something must at 
length be done to drown effectually in their own 
milk-and-water the more conspicuous ringleaders 
of the great army of dunces. Decimation is a | 
rough kind of justice, especially in literature; 
and it seems hard to make one man the scape- 
goat for nine other offenders who are not one | 
whit better. In truth, if the title-page of this 
book showed any name, we should wince from the 
duty of proclaiming its worthlesness in language | 
such as we have used. It is a hard thing to write 
a book about anything. It involves anxious days 
and sleepless nights. It is conceived in pleasure 
but matured in pain; and when, at length ripe 
for birth, it comes a “little stranger” before the 
eyes of the hard cruel world, it is sad that it | 
should miss its welcome, sad that it should | 
meet the cold and evil eye of strangers or | 
enemies, sad that it should be thrust back in- | 
stantly from the cheerful daylight to the dreary 
vault and night of Hades. 

Yet books, like new-born babes, have a species 
| 
\ 


of natural euthanasia. Whom the gods love die 
young; and if a baby or a book be radically 


{ 


|came a reaction, 
| became the study and hobby of clever men, whose 





| doug or » enebiail or even if (the Malthusians 
would say) it is de tr op and comes into a world 
already inconveniently stocked with similar un- 
marketable superfluities, why, poor little thing, 
the sooner it i: out of its troubles the better. It 
is all for the best the old women declare; and even 
the inconsolable parent may possibly one day 
take the same view. 

Now, of the present book, it is impossible to 
say that it was wanted. The science of mind ! 
It is quite true that nobody knows, or ever has 
known, or, in all seeming probability, ever will 
know, anything about the subject. If human 
research could have done the thing, the Greeks 
would have done it. They tried it in every pos- 
sible form. They took a mind just as a modern 
anatomist takes a body, and, after minute dissec- 
tion, served it up as an intellectual dainty of the 
most refined and rare order. How those Socratic 
epicures feasted on it—spare fare, indeed, accord- 
ing to Congreve’s Jeremy, but glorious diet for 
men who have previously eaten a good dinner. 
Satur est quum dicit Horatius, Evoe! And so, in 
that exquisite climate and in that atmosphere of 
pure oxygen and perennial sunshine, there sprung 
up, from generation to generation, high-minded 
and speculative men, whose cerebral physiology 
would have charmed the modern phrenologist, 
and who, like Milton’s metaphysical devils, 


| reasoned apart, on hills retired, on fate and free 


will, 
lost.” Such, with occasional digressions into the 
domain of abstract ethics and politics, was the 
conversation of those learned gentlemen who 
lectured among the groves. of Academus and by 
the porticoes of the Lyceum—always, however, 
with a natural and laudable horror of being sup- 
posed to have a directly practical application in 
view. 

After a rifaccimento of the same doctrines in 
the palmy days of Rome—ere Cesar fell, when 


| Greek philosophy was distilled through Cicero’s 
| rhetorical versions—there came a happy lull of a 


thousand years, during which men were too busily 
employed in slaughtering each other, for the 
good of this world and the next, to think much | 
or care much about the constitution or organi- 
sation of minds. It was held that this world and 
the next were alike to be won by fire and sword, 
and that the great business of life was to burn a 
heretic neighbour and seize his land. But again 
and psychological philosophy 


aversion for active life drew them inwards on 
themselves into the realms of the invisible and the 
inscrutable. 

But philosophy—even psychology—was a very | 
different thing now to what it was when Socrates 
taught Plato. 
become a science. Bacon had instituted and 
celebrated its installation. The old @ priori ré- 
gime had gone out; and men, arguing, we think, | 
from a wholly false analogy, had come to think | 
that because an experimental philosophy, founded 
on a careful induction of facts, was clearly the 
only true and progressive system of natural and 
material philosophy, therefore such a system was 
also the pou sto and engine from which and by | 
which the transcendental world was to be moved 
and explained. On this foundation Locke, the 
great author of modern materialism, raised his 
philosophy; and hence came, in logical sequence | 
and effect, the French Encyclopedists, as well as 
Reid, Brown, and all who have done their best to 


| reduce the nature of the human soul and intellect 


to that of a mere harmonious action and concord 
of a high and complete animal organisation. 
Now, 
tested by the same rules which are applied 
to the physiology of the body, it cannot be 
doubted that animal physiology is the true intro- 
duction to psychology. But let not this proposi- 
tion be assumed, as it is too generally assumed, 
and as the present author most gratuitously 
assumes it, as a postulate, an axiom, a self-evi- 
dent truism. 
on the road of materialism; but if facts are the 
basis, as they are allowed to be, of corporeal phi- 
losophy, let them at least stand still more as the 
basis of mental philosophy. Let them be exa- 
mined and stated originally as facts, and not as 
mere propositions, with so much the more care 
as the deeper abstruseness of the subject demands, 


Also, if facts, not faith, are to be the basis of | 


transcendental philosophy, let those facts be per- 
tinent, important, and indisputable. 


But here is an anonymous writer who comes | 


teach the world the truth and falsehood of | 


to 
these matters—matters which the ancient and 


“and found no end in wandering mazes | 


Natural philosophy had since then | 


if the physiology of the mind is to be | 


Modern generations have gone far | 


modern world have already itveniie’ down into 
the utmost attainable depth of their unfathomable 
nature. He treats of the science of mind ; and, 
conformably to true Anglicanism in such inqui- 
ries, starts with Locke and Reid on the basis of 
sensation. It is perhaps as right in philosophy 
as it is held wrong in poetry, to begin with the 
beginning, and ab ovo; but we do think that 
it is stretching this theory unwarrantably 
to devote the whole of one volume—the only 
one before us—to a remarkably common-place 
account of the fact that (not the manner in 
which) certain external phenomena excite in us 
certain sensations of taste, smell, sound, and 
colour. Every one knows the profoundly inte- 
resting way in which Locke and Brown have 
discussed these fundamental principles of physio- 
logy or psychology—for people are yet undecided 
to which department these phenomena are to be 
assigned ; but what is to be thought of a writer 
who gravely tells us, as the present writer does 
in a series of platitudes, that, “if a piece of flesh 
be placed in. the mouth, and we proceed to masti- 
cate it, there is experienced what is called a sen- 
sation ;” that “ flesh of the ox or bullock is called 
beef, and is in large consumption amongst the 
modern civilised nations of Europe and Ame- 
rica;” that “its flavour is pleasant, but how to 
| describe it is the difficulty ;” that “milk of the 
| cow is very largely in use among civilised na- 
tions ;” that “the milk of the goat is considered 
strengthening for sickly persons, and is, I sup- 
pose, pleasant to the taste ;” that “ from cream, 
| by agitation, the oily portion is separated—this 
is called butter, and has a pleasant peculiar 
flavour.” Of such wretched platitudes this 
wretched volume consists. 

Yet we mark this book, and we even call public 
attention to it specially, as a noticeable and lament- 
able symptom of the extent to which the universal 
cacoethes scribendi has led the intellectual im- 
becility of this unfortunate generation. It is not 
our custom to impale even the most atrocious 
offenders; still less do we habitually break 
butterflies on the wheel. If there be a scintilla- 
| t tion of genius, of power, of promise, in a book, 
| it is our pride and our boast that we hold forth 
to its author a welcome and encouraging hand, 
and bid him, so far as we may, God specd on the 
thorny path of literature. It is not either our 
| delight or our tendency to suspend a novice on 
| the hooked nose, or to crush him in the mailed 
| gauntlet, of criticism. But— 

The dog-star rages ; nay, ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is broke out. 
| We want the hue and cry to hunt back the 
| escaped lunatics to their asylum, or to restore 
| them to the custody of their sorrowing friends 
and relations, by whom we trust sincerely that 
| all will be forgiven. Let them be thankful in 
| the present instance that a last glimmering of 
; common sense has prevented their unfortunate 
| kinsman from revealing his name to the public, 
and becoming 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burden of sume merry song. 

In reviewing a worthier text, there would have 
| been some satisfaction in attempting diffidently 
| to show the aboriginal fallacies which pervade the 
| philosophy of the illustrious Locke and his fol- 
| lowers —fallacies which the subtlety of the Ger- 
man schools of metaphysicians has “detected and 
exposed. It would then have been worth while 
to discuss the validity of the arguments by which 
modern materialism, when it has ascended to the 
apex of sensational existence, attempts to bridge 
over and identify the material and transcen- 
dental worlds. The revelations of physiology, 
although inapplicable, in our opinion, to the 
world beyond the senses, and especially to the 
phenomena of mind, are yet entitled to the most 
thoughtful and respectful consideration, and, 
when stated wisely and pertinently, deserve im- 
| partial attention from every lover of science and 

truth. But such is not the desert of a silly 
writer, whose most striking observations are 
truisms which may be found in every spelling- 
book or elementary book of natural history. 











The Oxymel Process in Photog graphy. 
DeLamorre, F.S.A. , Professor of Drawing in King’s 
College. London: ‘Chapman and Hall. 

WonDerrvt as the advance in photography has been, 

the art still can only be considered in a progressive 

state, each improvement bringing it a shade nearer 
to perfection. One of the means Jately discovered, 


3y Puirre H. 


and which has tended materially to its development, 
is the oxymel process, recently announced by Mr. 
| Llewelyn of Penllergare, and of which Mr. Delamotte 
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observes that it ‘is undoubtedly the most valuable 
discovery in the art of photography that has been 
made since Mr. Scott Archer introduced collodion.” 


The advantage of the oxymel process is “ that all the | 


beautiful delicacy of the finest collodion pictures may 
be obtained, with the convenience of the paper pro- 
cess, and with more certainty and much greater ease.” 
Mr. Delamotte’s little work forms a complete vade 
mecum for photographers. All the various processes 
are explained, and directions given for the preparation 


of the chemicals required for manipulation, together | 


with all the minute instructions so essential in pro- 
ducing faithful and perfect representations. 





FICTION. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Out on the World. By Henry Owean, LL.D. 
8 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Tender and True: a Colonial Tale. 
Author of “Clara Morison.” 2 vols. 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Old Memories: a Novel. By Junta MELVILLE. 
3 vols. London: Newby. 
The Double Coronet: a Novel. 
“My First Season,” &c. 

Newby. 
Tue story of Out on the World is more meagre 
than is the wont even of English novels. It has, 


By the 


2 


vols. 


indeed, no plot, properly so called. Nothing | 
in it is constructed. It is simply an auto- 
biographical narrative, in which the author 


tells us of himself how he fought his way | 


through the world, meeting with a few common- 
place adventures, and coming at last to be an 
M.P.; whence he is removed to a governorship of 
a distant colony for the purpose of getting rid of 
a troublesome critic, and is accompanied by a 
girl who had loved him, though he did not know 
it, and who reveals her love by calling out his 
name frequently in the delirum of afever; where- 
upon he hastens to her side, she revives, re- 
covers, and becomes the wife of “ his Excellency.” 
This is poor material for a novel, which to be a 
work of art ought to have some plot, and show some 
ingenuity in the weaving of it; and here our 
notice would have ended, but that the book has 
greater merits, for which it is entitled to applause. 
It is very much better written than nine-tenths of 
the novels that come before us for judgment. 
The composition is graceful; the descriptions are 
graphic; the dialogues are not mere words—they 
give expression to thoughts, and the author has 
used them to convey much of his own reflections 


upon men and things, proving that he has an ob- | 


servant eye as well as a reflective mind. For 
these qualities he deserves to be read, and the 
hours spent in the reading will not be so unpro- 
fitable as many that are devoted to fictions 
having much more artistic merit. Indeed, from 
the specimen of his capacities we conclude that 
Dr. Owgan is much more of an essayist than a 


novelist, and that he is capable of better things | 


than scribbling for a circulating library. There 
is a great deal of the philosopher in him. 

The scene of Tender and True is laid partly in 
South Australia. It is quite a novelty in its 
theme. 


life closed and the prosaic reality began. But 


Tender and True valorously undertakes to begin | 


where other novelists end, and the story is not of 
the trials and troubles that beset love, but of the 
joys and sorrows that attend upon married life. 

We like this. It was a bold attempt to de- 
part from the conventional forms of fiction, and 
it is pleasant to add that it is successful. The 
eye rests with pleasure upon such headings to 
chapters as “Early Days,” “ Maternity,” “The 
Trial of Love,” “Mary is very happy indeed.” 
We do not remember having before seen “ma- 
ternity ” as one of the incidents in a novel. The 
accoucheur is quite a new character—cradle and 
caudle perfectly original subjects for romance. 
But why not? Why should plays and novels end 
with marriage or murder? That a very inte- 
resting story may be made of the larger part of 
life that follows marriage is proved by the novel 
before us. 

It has another merit. It is a minute and ap- 
parently truthful picture of Australian life, of 
which it conveys a far more clear and accurate 
conception than could be given by any formal 
description to be found in travellers’ note-books. 
That phase of life is only dimly painted to us 
by the visitor; jt exists and acts before us in the 
pages of the novelist. 

The authoress has a woman’s notions of a hus- 
band’s duties, or rather of a husband’s faults, 


Lon- 


By the Author of 
London : | 


Almost every novel we have ever read | 
ended with marriage, as if then the romance of | 





North and his wife are for a time somewhat 
miserable in consequence of divers misunder- 
standings about trifles; but a change takes place 
in both of them, and the nature of the change 
will indicate the causes of discontent. “If North 
did sit silent, or engross himself with a news- 
paper or a book, Mary never feared to interrupt 
him, if she had anything to say; and he cured 
| himself of the bad habit of constant reading. He 
gave much more of his time to talking socially 
and cheerfully to his wife and children; and h 
| soon discovered that Mary’s mind was capable of 
| understanding mauy of his studies, and even, 
now and then, a good deal of his business.” 
| Thenceforward he was a model husband. What 
| a lesson for married men! 

| Miss Jutta MEtvirte—we dwell upon the 
name with pleasure, it is so pretty, so7 
if a critic may be allowed to coin a word; 
fear only that it is not the writer’s patronymic, 
but a mask put on to hide another more prc 
title—Jut1a Metvit_e (we drop the Miss) has 
given to the world, in three volumes, a romance 
which she calls Old Memories. We opened it much 
desiring to applaud, but we cannot do so. The 
story is tolerable; but the writing is wretched. 
|} Such dialogues! The baldest talk 
table taken down in short-hand 
verbatim scarcely equals 
versations that occupy at 
pages. Tor instances: 





wwelistic, 


we 


SAIC 


*y 1 


one half of these 





“Ts Aunt Mary very angry, Uncle?” 
“ Angry ? I believe you. ! didst think 
were going to let thee sli 
| easily ?” 
“ Dear Uncle, you did not really think—” 
“ What! didn’t 1 really think that it was li 
to go running away from us? No, I didn't, lassie, t 
speak God’s truth,” &c. &e. &e. 


Ah we 


, 
ke thee 


Again: 





“ Ride!” said Mr. Langley. “Are you going f 
eon saree 
| aride? 
| ‘Yes; why not?” 
| ‘“T thought—” he began. 
“You thought I couldn't, no doubt; you see vou 
| have not yet discovered the extent of my talents.” 
| “Then why would you never come with us?” he 
| A b 


demanded, in his quick authoritative tones. 


” 


‘* You never asked me, | believe. 

“Did I not? What a fool I must have been! Will , 
you come now? Do.” 

Miss Melville, however, ean do better when 
she pleases. She has no dramatic power, that is 
clear; but she can describe home scenes with 
much quiet truth and pathos. What she has 
known and seen she reports well; but when she 
gives the rein to imagination she fails. Hence 
the singular unevenness of her work. 

The Double Coronet is by the author of “ Charles 
Auchester,” and, upon the whole, very inferior 
toit. The plot is monstrously improbable. <A | 
clever, spirited girl, who is an heiress, is sacrificed 


| by a marriage with a poor profligate nobleman. | 
The lady, after a time, disappears—is thought to | 


be dead; her husband, so believing, marries again, 
and all the while she is living in disguise as nurse | 
in a hospital. Such are some of the impro- 
babilities of the plot. Nevertheless, even these 
are preferable to no plot at all, which is the com- 
plaint we have to prefer against the majority of 
modern novels. Like its predecessor, the Double 
! Coronet is cleverly written—always powerful, 
often brilliant. In spite of its improbabilities, it 
is amusing, and the reader who begins will end 
it. Probably the majority of the patrons of the | 
circulating library will be delighted with it. We 

are bound to look at it with coldly critical eye, | 
and judge it as a work of art. 


Woman's Life ; or, the Trials of Caprice: a Novel. | 
By Emilie Carlen. (London: Bentley.)—A transla- 
tion from the Swedish of Emilie Carlen, published in | 
Bentley’s Library of Standard Novels. It is one of } 
the author's best productions; but the best are not 
equal to Miss Bremer’s worst; and we think that, 
but for the popularity of the latter, the former would 
never have been heard of in England. 

James’s J Graham has 


nouvelette Margaret been | 


added to the “ Parlour Library.” 





OETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Translated from Grimm’s | 
London: Hope | 


P 


Old Danish Ballads. 
Collection, by an Amateur. 
and Co. 8vo. 

Wirnout denying the necessity or the value of | 

translations, it must nevertheless be said that | 

the best translation is but a feeble representation 


of the original. The words of one language may | 














of the tea- 
and transcribed } 


anity of the con- | 


p out of our fingers so | 





be represented by words of a similar meaning in 
another language, and that is nearly all that can 
be accomplished. What is generally called the 
“turn of thought” cannot be exactly rendered. 
Gainsborough copied ove of Murillo’s paintings 
with such remarkable fidelity that doubts now 
exist as to which is the original and which the 
Such a feat has never been accomplished 
in literary translation, especially in the transla- 
tion of poetry. Who can accept Dryden for 
Virgil, or Pope for Homer? ‘They at best but 
give us a dim insight of the glory of their 
originals. The best modern translation from one 
language into another is Byron’s of the “ Mor- 
gante Maggiore” of Pulci; but at a certain 
point the canto becomes Byron’s, and ceases to 
be Pulci’s.5 We may say of the Old Danish 
Ballads by an“ Amateur” that they are his own, 
in the descending scale, and give but a very 
faint idea of the originals as they are presented 
to us by Syv, Nyerup, and Grundtvig. He trans- 
lates from a translation, and we behold the origi- 
nal like the image of a body reflected from 
the surface of a troubled pool of water. 
The “ Amateur” is wrong in supposing that the 
idiom of the Danish and German “is so much 
alike, as to allow a nearly literal translation to 
be made from one into the other ;” he is farther 
wrong in his belief that Grimm’s translation “ is 
an exceedingly correct one.” Any one who is 
conversant with the two languages has only 
to confer one of Grimm’s translations in his 
Altdénische Heldenlieder, Balladen und Mérchen 
with the original, as given by Syv or Grundtvig, 
to perceive how far he deviates, for the sake of 


copy. 








| metreandrhyme. Grimm deviates from Grundtvig, 





and the “ Amateur,” for similar reasons, deviates 
from Grimm ; much more then does he deviate 
from the Danish originals. It should be stated, 
however, that the difference between Grimm and 
Grundtvig arises, in some cases, from the different 
versions of the same ballad which exist in Den- 
mark, each selecting the version he considers the 
most pleasing or faithful. As an instance of 
deviation from his original, on the part of the 
“ Amateur,” we shall take his version of the 
“Bridal Robe” (Das Brauthemd of Grimm). 
First he violates the integrity of the metre, and 
next the integrity of his text. The metre of the 
original is iambic, one line rhyming with ano- 
ther, as— 

Dort war bei ihren Christel klein, 

Und stolz Karen eine jungfrau fein. 

Such stern metres as these (and they are the 

characteristic of nearly every Danish ballad) are 


| often knocked off in the Percy or Brady and 


Tate style, as: 
But neither in her graceful form, 
Nor soft and flowing hair, 
Was Caroline or other maid 
With Christel to compare. 
en, Grimm’s translation says nothing of the 
He says that at Helle (not Kella, as the 
‘Amateur” hath it) there was a drinking-bout 
—a common occurrence among the Northerns— 
at which Christel and Karen attended, possibly as 
Hebes; your Kempfer being dainty dogs, who, on 
high occasions, would not be served by thralls. 
The “ Amateur ” omits one of the choicest mor- 
ceaux of the ballad. What the gallants drank on 
the occasion the ladies may have imbibed in 
smaller potions. At all events 


Th 
ort. 


rn 


Ja war, 


en Haar, &c. 


— unter ilinen ein Streit 
Welche hat die schi 





Between the two was quarrel there, 
Which had got the prettiest hair. 
Christel had the fairest hair : 

But who in birth can best compare ? 





It was a ladies’ wrangle. Again, “J/iss Ellen) 
is a very drawing-room translation for Jungfrau 


| Ellen, 


Das war Ellen Ove’s Tochter, 
-! - “ allnipe sp essl 
bekannt, 
nd das n u icles Gold, 
oder um ihr griines Land. 
Auch wir sind Jungfrauen Miinner! 





For this we have a translation which the 
merest tyro in German would reject: 

Not for her land and gold alone 

Was Ove's daughter Ellen known, 

Or for her beauty's fame ; 

But that in council, court, or field, 

To none of all the land would yield 
Her father Ove's claim. 


There is nothing in the translation by Grimm 


about “council, court, or field.” The ballad of 
| “Marsk Stig’s Daughters” is fairly rendered, 


considering the difficulty of the model. But why 
Marc or Mark in the title, as if Marsk were @ 
christian name? Marsk or Marshall Stigg 
was a nobleman in the employ of King Erick 
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Glipping—the winker. Taking occasion of the 
absence of his Captain om some warlike ex: 
pedition, the King defiled the wifeof his faithful 
servant, and the servant avenged himself by 
taking the life of his sovereign. This was all 
fair in those days; but his daughters had to go 
a-begging almoet. ‘To oppose the merits of the 
translators to the original, we take the first 
stanza only. 
In the Danish: 
Marsk Stig han ‘haver sig Déottre to, 


Saa tung en Skebue monne de fae. 
Og de tore vide om Verden. 

Grimm runs two stanzas into one: 
Marsk Stig hat zwei Téchter schin, 
Beiden muss es so -chliimm ergehen. 
Die &tesre faxste die jiingste an der Hand: 
Wnd sie fihren so weit um, die Erde! 

The “ Amateur” versifies thus: 

Marc Stig two orphan daughters left, 

Of wealth, of home, of al bereft, 

The elder took the younger’s hand, 

And wandered forth to Sweden's land. 

He suceeeds better in this instance, in giving 
a proper idea of the original, than in many 
others. 

The “ Dalby Bear” isa muddle The “ Ama- 
teur” does not follow Grimm, and Grimm does 
not follow his original. It would appear pure 
pedantry to give further illustrations of the 
Danish original and of the blunders of the Ger- 
man, in the languages of the two-countries; but 
the story of the bear is this: 

There was a bear on Dalby heath, and he was 


strong and fat, and many an ox and horse he 
felled; but peace was in Denmark. The Bonde 
(farmers) they were vexed sore tbat the bear 


should work them such woe and they took council | 


one and all how with the bear to do. They let 


their swine out in the wood, and by them a bonde | 


lurking stood. ‘The bear he scented from on high 
the farmer-man, and made him prey. Then riding 
by came a courtier fast, in time to hear his heart- 
strings burst. Then said the bear, “ Well met, my 
man; I may not bolt, but here I stand. Tho’ thou 
hast sword, and thou hast spear, I’ve claws and 
teeth to match thee here.” They fought a day, they 


fought fortwo the third day and they fought also. | 


The fourth, and when ’gan fall the day, the knight 
beneath the bear he lay. “ Proud knight, and dost 
thou not well see, thou canst not victory have of me. 
For | was born so great in name; my stepmother 


was all to blame. A ribbon around my neck she 
bound, with eraft and malice this she wound. So 
I within the wood have roved, with great ill-luck 


and unbeloved. But if my irons thou canst break, 
thy life for thy assistance take.” “ ¥es, I for thee 
a boon will pray, that Mary’s son thee helpen may, to 
loose thee from thy straitest. band, as he can do by 
his right hand.” He signed the cross, he signed in 
haste; he three times signed, and the band wa 
burst. And the bear became so brave a knight, and 
his father’s land he took by right. He gave the 


courtier his sister fair to be his wife, a maid so rare, | 


O’er the cliff his stepmother sprang—and peace is 
now in Denmark. 

3oth Grimm and the “ Amateur” spoil the 
story by prolonging it. 


We may appear fastidious. It is because, from 


along knowledge of the originals, we are jealous | 


This 


of free translations or travesties of them. 


much we can venture to say, that he who has no | 


knowledge of the originals may, after all that 
has been said, obtain some notion of Danish 
ballad-poetry through the version of the 
** Amateur.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Class-Atlas of Physical Geography. By WALTER 


M‘Irop, F.R.G.S., &¢. London : Longmans. | 
1856 
THIs compendious little atlas forms part of the excel- 
lent school series edited by the Rey. G. R. Gleig, | 





Inspector-General of Military Schools. It contains 
twenty maps, a list of which will suffice to prove the 
great utility of the work, 1. The world on the plane 
of the horizon of London. 2. Sectiou of the earth's 
crust, showing the geological formations, &c. 8. Phy- 
sical map of Europe. : 
Isles. 5. Physical map of Asia. 

North America. 7. Physical map of South America. 
8. Physical man of Aftica. 
of mountains, with elevation of snow-line. 10 
tribution of volcanic phenomena. 
minerals. 12. Map showing 


Dis- 


and the comparative lengths of the principal rivers. 
13. Tsothermal lines in Januarv. 
in July. 15. Distribution of the winds. 
bution of the rain and snow. 
principal plants. 


animals. 20. Distritution of the Jeading raees of | 
man. All these maps and plans are most carefully 
prepared and clearly delineated, and the lowness of 
the price brings this admirable little class-book within 
the reach of the humblest schools. 








A Letter to J. A. Roebuck, Esq, M.P., Chairman of 
the Administrative Reform Association, By Joun 
P. Gasstot. London: published by the Asso- 
ciation. 

In: this letter, which contains a fund of information 

highly interesting to free and independent electors, 

Me. Gassiot communicates to his friend Mr. Roebuck 

some eurious facts illustrative of the manner in which 

Members of Parliament do the work of the nation. | 

During the past session there haye been 198 divisions 

in the House of Commons; and, out of the 654 

members of that House, 8 members did net vote once, | 

86 were absent from more than 180 divisions, 221 | 

from more than 150 divisions, 244 from more than 

100 divisions, 75 from more than 50 divisions, 18 from 

more than 10 divisions; one member only absented 

himself upon one occasion; and the Speaker alone 
has been present at every division. When the largest | 
division took place, a vote which involved the fall or | 
stability of the Administration, 146 members were | 
absent from their duties; whilst, on the other hand, 
it appears that, upon one oecasion, the duty of legis- 








4. Physical map of the British | 
6. Physical map of | 


9. Comparative heights 


11. Distribution of | 
the mean annual | 
temperature, the river systems and ocean currents, | 


14. Isothermal lines 
16. Distri- 
17. Distribution of the | 
; 18. Distribution of the principal 
animals. 19. Vertical distribution of plants and | commend to our legislators. 


| lation was left to 58 members. Mr. Gassiot also 
| appends a table illustrating the perfurmances of the 
metropolitan members, from which it appears that the 
very members who ought to be the most watchful 
over the health of the state are among the most 
culpable of those who neglect its best interests. 


Geographical Word- Expositor. By Epwin 
Apams, 1.0.8. London: Longmans. 1856. 
Tuis is the second edition of a very valuable sehool- 
book, the object of which is to give the scholar the 
derivations of the larger proportion of those names 
which he meets with in the course of his geographical 
It may even be profitably consulted by more 

advanced students. 


The 


studies, 


The 10th vol. of Singer's Shakspere contains 
| Othello, Anthony and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline. 
The notes continue to be very sensible and useful. 
The size of the volume and the clearness of the type 
recommend this edition to every library, 

The Manchester Papers, Vol. L, is a series of 
original papers en various subjects, contributed by 
inhabitants of Manchester. They are of very 
various merit. The best is Mr. Morell’s Sketch of | 
Modern German Philosophy; the most interesting, | 
Mr. A. Fonblangue’s * On Cireuit.” | 

The 9th vol. of The Select Works of Dr. Chalmers | 
contains his Essays on Political Economy. 

The Search for a Publisher; or, Counsels for a Young 
| Author, is simply an advertixement of a bookseller. 
The counsel! means, “ Come to me.” | 

An Argument for the Legislative Prohibition of the 
Liquor Traffic, by Dr. F. R. Lees, has been already 
| answered by Lord Stanley more convineingly than 
we could attempt to do it; therefore we leave Dr. 
Lees to reply to Lord Stanley. who has refuted him. | 
} 





| A Report to the Board of Trade on Life Assurance 
Compan es, by Joseph Bentley, looks like a pamphlet | 
got up for the purpose of making a profit by adver- | 
tixements of assurance offices. It is called ‘* a report ;” 
is this ¢rue? Was it directed by the Board of Trade? | 
We doubt it. If not, it isa deception. We put the 
question to Mr. Bentley. 
| Health and Beauty, or Corsets and Clothing. 
Madame Rosey A. Caplin. (London: Darton and | 
Co.)— Madame Caplin has invented a corset, and she | 
has written this book, or procured it to be written, to | 


| 
| 


By 


prove its value. It is ingeniously done, and contains 
some curious and some instructive matter; but the 
purpose is visible throughout, and we cannot help 
reading it as a long advertisement. A chapter is 
devoted to the corset, its use and abuse; and of course | 
it means that all former ones are noxious, and 
| Madame’s the reverse; and this is traced through the | 
| 1s of a woman's life. Objecting to books | 
being converted into advertisements, of which the 
| instances are multiplying, we cannot commend this, } 
though but for that aim in it we should bave found 
much to approve. | 
An essay On National Education has been reprinted | 
from the British Edueator. It was searcely worthy | 
of an independent existence, for it contains little | 
novelty. Its views are extremely liberal. 
| There is no end to paradox. Vegetarians are a 
society, and have their journal. Now comes a Mr. 


various peri 


| 
| 


the Stomach, advocates the exclusive use of animal 
food and the banishment of all vegetables. How 
farcical do these extremes appear. Every day of life 
must convince a man who looks about him of the 
value of moderation, and of the wisdom of the mid- 
dle path. 

Mr. A. Middlemiss has published a useful series of 
parallel income-tax tables, sl.owing what it was and 
is, and what we hope it will be. 

Vice-Admiral Bowles has published some sngges- 
tions for the improvement of the Navy, which we 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| reviewed fairly, which is not often his lot. 


Moncrieff, who, in a treatise entitled Tie Philosophy of | does not supply the defect. 





The Rev. J. W. Lester has adlres-ed a letter to 
Lo:d Palmerston, eontaining, suggestion: for in- 
creasing the clicieney of the Churel ef Kngiand. He 
is.a bold. refurmer. He purposes te make the sale of 
livings illegwl—rather am invasion of property, one 
would think. 

‘Civis” has endeavoured to answer—we cannot say 
succesully—George Combe’s-able pamphlet. on Tie 
Curvency. 

A Kew Friendly Words to Young Mothers contains 
some very sensible advice; on the management of 
infaney, which we commend to all who are or ure about 
to be married. It costs enly a few pence, and the 
knowledge it wilh impart will be invaluable. 

Alexander Macallister, has, in a little pamphlet, 
given A Skeich of Balmoral. The sketch is better 
than the poem appended to it. 

A pamphlet, entitled A Suifor's Right to Choose 
his own Judge, is a review of an alleged mischief in 
the adiminisiration of justice in Scotland, which does 
not quite belong to our province. 

Another letter addressed to Lord Palmerston—un- 
happy if he is compelled to read all the type thrown 
at his bead—treats of the Reform of the Army in con- 
nection with the Schools. To our minds, the more we 
separate these considerations the better. We don’t 
want scholars as food for powder. 

Dr. . W. Acland, in a sensible lite pamphlet, 
publishes some suggestions as to healih, work, and 
play, suggested by the Half-holiday Movewent. He 
gives us the physiology of the question. 

Phe Debates in the House of Commons on the 
Nawab of Surat Treaty Bill are published in a pon- 
derous pamphlet, by Mr. J. R. Taylor. Who will 
read then ? 





Tuk October number of Blackwood is tl:e best that 
has appeared for many mouths, It is good through- 
out. Every page is readable. The best paper is 
entitled * Wayside Songs,” consisting of a collection 
of translations, chiefly from the Gerinan, strung to- 
gether with pleasant chat about travelling. “ A Tour 
in the Crimen,” probably by Colonel Hlamiyn, de- 
scribes the aspect of the interior of the country. “ The 
Athelings ” is a delightful novel, and we are now in 
the midst of it. ‘Seaside Studies” are continued, 
and will make many a reader fall in love with a 
naturalist’s life. 

The Dublin University Magazine has a eulogistic 
essty on Lamartine, to whose noble character some- 
thing like justice is done at last. ‘* A King’s Tour” 
describes in a very agreeable strain the recent visit 
of Leopeld to his Belgian provinces. ‘ Poetry, good, 
bad, and indifferent,” is a review of a batch of modern 
would-be bards. The romance of “* The Fortunes of 
Glenrose ” is continued. 

Dr. Winslow's Jourzal of Pyschological Afedicine 
for October opens with the usual Quarterly Retro- 
spect of the Progress of the Science. The subjects 
treated of in the subsequent articles are Monomania, 
Woman in her Social Relations, the Phenomena of 
Dreams and Apparitions, some very curious extracts 
from the diary of a patient at Hanwell, the eonnec- 
tion between morbid physical and mental pheno- 
mena, the Psychology of Malebranche, the Statistics 
of Insanity, and the character and confession of 
Dove. 

The new number of the Westminster Review opens 
with a curious paper on Alehemy and the Alchemists, 
upon which great learning and. research have been 
expended. “ Buddhism ” is learned, but dry. “ The 
Property of Married Women” is an essay on the 
theme which was formally debated in the House of 
Commons last session, and out of which something is 
likely to come; and the Westminster will probably 
help its progress. ‘Edinburgh fifty years ago” is a 
gossipy paper made out of Lord Ceckburn’s me- 


| moirs. ‘ Silly Novels and Lady Novelists” is a 
| severe and well-deserved rebuke of the wretched 
trash with which the libraries have been lately 


deluged and literature disgraced. ‘ France before the 
Revolution of 89” is one of those historical pictures 
of which we cannot have too many. ‘* Emerson's 
Engiish Traits” is a review, and not an essay. 

The National Review is a very brilliant number. 
Shelley is the theme of the essayist who has distin- 
guished himself so often in these pages; and “ De 
Foe as a Novelist” is another paper in the same 
manner, but not by the same hand. Mr. Dobell is 
* Crime 
and its Treatment” is a thoughtful paper on a diffi- 
cult subject; but the writer bas not selved the pro- 
| blem. He shows in what we are defective, but he 
“Italy” is a fervid 
| article, but im a spirit we cannot commend. ‘The 
| Personal Influence of our present Theology ” has the 
| same tendency toward rationalism, or, perhaps, more 
strongly towards unitarianism, which has marked 
this review from its commencement. Victor Cousin’s 
‘““Madame de Hautefort” is a charming semi-bio- 
graphical essay on a very remarkable woman. 

The Jrish Quarterly Review for September maintains 
the character for pleasant reading which first obtained 
pepularity for it. ‘ Odd Phases in Literature” is the 
first of a promised series of nofices of strange ont-of-the- 
way books, ancient and modern, found in odd corners of 
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reviewer's spirit than any description. The next 
most interesting paper is a statistival and historical 
acevunt of the progress of baths and wash-houses 
Thewit: defends: “the Missions” from the powerful 
attackmade. upon them in the last number ef the 
Westminster. “Cuba: its State.and Prospects” woul! 
have. bKeeu: more useful twelve months ago than now 
that the Americans have-so much to do at home. 
* Grote’s Greeee.” “ Hebrew Literature,” “ Gainsbo- 


old libraries, or on the least frequented shelves of the 
British Museum. “ Paul Hiffernan” is a sketch of a 
strange character ‘of the last century. “The Poor 
Relation; an Qutline-of Secial History,” is a sketch 
of the career of Ireland, ty pitied under tbat title, and 
attempting to show how’the poor relation is apt te 
fare when iu the near neivlibeurhood, and also in the | 
power, of the rich one. “The Irish Church Establish- 
ment” is again treated ¢ 4.bat im atone of more than | 
common moderation. ‘ iel’s Memoirs” are reviewed | 
with special reference to Catholic emancipation. 
“Art in the Cloisters” relates the services rencered to 
art by some of the monks. Railways and telegraphs, 
transportation and reformstories, are also discussed, 
and many fucts are collected relating to the latter. 
The London Quarterly Review for October opens | 
with an alarming paper on “Rationalism in the 
Church of England.” The apostle of the new faith, 
to whom the reviewer devotes the greater part of his 
very long essay, is the Rev. Mr. Jowett. With unction 
he says: ‘**We tremble to see of how five and power- 
fula spirit the dark unhappy demon of pantheistic 
scepticism bas taken possession. We tremble, and 
we pray that he and all we love may be kept from 
that bottomless pit of unrest into which he has fallen. 
We are more moved by pity than by indignation, 
fearful and impious as is the meaning of much which 
he writes.” ‘These sentences will better convey the 


of less interest and worth. 

The Ldinburgh New Philosophical Journal contains 
papers by Mr. Martin on the Northern Drift; by the 
Rev. W. L. Symonds on the Transition Beds from the 
Upper Siturians to the Old Red Sandstone ; by Dr. A. 
Susuith on the preparation of Sugar and Arrack trom 
Pulims in Ceylon ; one the Red Colour of the Sex; on 
the ‘Terraces in the Valley of the Tay, by Mr. Sorby; 
besides reviews, proceedings of societies, and scientutic 
intelligence. 

The Eclectic Review, as the literary organ of the 


comes from. Its papers are distinguished by moeh 
vigorous thought and energetic language. Outol the 
circle of sectarianism it is very fair and truthful in its 
criticism. ‘The best paperin this number ison ** Coun- 
cils and Sy nods.” 

Beutley continues Mr, Costello's novel, “ The Jvint- 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
A Frexcu novel, with all its charms, is 
evermore leading the reader to the brink 
of a chasm, or suspends him over some pre- 
cipice where it prudently, in a moral sense, 
fails to drop him. But the fright is all the same; 
or, in other words, a talented writer can so spice 
and pepper a tale as to create an appetite which 
it subsequently disappoints. ‘The repast is Bar- 
mecidal. All the preliminaries of a crime are 


| novel. The Commandant, the old soldier, ap 
peared to cross the purposes of the pair, to 
prevent a criminal issue. He is alwavs at their 
heels, or always in their way. He was a gruff, 
pluin-spoken gentleman, and, under circum- 
stances, plain spenking is far from being agree- 
He accepted a challenge from the irritated 
philosopher, Guillaume, and met him to irritate 
him the more by his coolness and candour. An 
elopement was concerted, and an Englishman, 
placed before us, and just when the hunger of | Harry Briinton—the name does not appear as 
the reader is whetted, when he is preparing to! the name of a noble family in “Lodge” or 
enjoy a horror, it is snatched away from him by | “ Burke ”—was borrowed to assist the pair. 
some fortunate accident. Again, the French | Night: all was planned, even to the abduction of 
novelist sometimes disappoints one in what is | Little Bertha. 

termed poetical justice. A scamp is exhibited 

who, after perpetrating a considerable amount of 
wickedness, is allowed to get off scot-free. Just 
as we are led to expect a Newgate tragedy, or to 
earn of a rogue being handsomely scourged, the 
happy culprit escapes through the blowing 
out of a candie, the miss-fire of a percussion cap, 


able. 


Intoxicated with hope more poignant, more hor- 
rible than happiness itself, I awaited for Henrietta at 
the extremity of the park. I had taken off the bells 
which were attached to the necks of the hx 
were to flv in silence, trembling like prisoners who 
avoid making the slightest noise. The hour advanced 
the postilion consulted his watch by means of his 


wrses, We 


or such like incident; he, the happy culprit, A and steel, 8 vale d oF hi h san Re 
making off meanwhile with an honest man’s | °rriette: as) SATO TOT OSER je 
‘ stant. Harry approached. “ Shall I go with 


wife or daughter, to create much woe and 
confusion elsewhere. Sometimes we are regaled 
with a duel or a desperate struggle; but these 
things are common as potatoes. 

M. Paul Perret writes cleverly and effectively 
in his little story, L’ame en voyage; but, like 
others of his countrymen, he lets his hero escape 
too cheaply. Guillaame G—— is a very modest 
young man—so modest that he must tell his tale 
of intrigue at night, in a garden, when the moon 
is not shining, in order to conceal his blushes. 
He had a playmate, Henriette; and the two had 
a fondness for one another as children. She was 
afterwards married to a certain elderly gentle- 
man, M. de Lanrial, who was fond of his little 
wife, fond of his little farm, and especially fond 
of his newspaper. After Henriette had been a 
mother for five or six years, Monsieur Guillaume 
paid her a visit, and resided in the chateau of 
M. de Lanrial. All went on smoothly at first. 
Henriette was the pattern of domestic virtue, 
and Guillaume confined himself to kissing little 
Bertha, her daughter. But when the child went 
asleep upon his knees, she was taken from him 
by her mother; and once when this happened 
their hands met, her hair fell on his cheeks, and 
alook of mutual recognition ensued, which was 
hot unobserved by Conrad, the son of the old | 
gentleman by a former marriage. Conrad, who | The last time I saw Henri tfe was on an evenin re 
was a fop, a fast young gentleman just returned | - + + ! was looking out of wy window, and regarded 
from Paris, and Monsieur Guillaume, who was a mech anically the forms ofthe prise to ho were going 
kind of sentimental philosopher, came speedily to church. I was thinking certainly of Henriette, 

, . ’ : ’ | but quite low, and so low that I could not distinctly 
to entertain a hatred of one another. Conrad | catch my thought... . Saddenly ... I know not 
guessed such and such, and Guillaume surmised | what caused me to cast my eves down. 
such and such. The consequence was that an old | there, under my window. I recognised her infantile 
Officer, the brother of M. de Lanrial, was intro- | form. . She stopped not, however; she seemed 
duced into the chateau, and not without reason. | rather to fly. Arrived at a corner of the square, she 
There had by this time been wood!and walks and 


you 2?” he said. “ No; but remain with me for the 
present.” All at once—— 

We fear we have spoiled the story in not 
having mentioned sooner that a certain idiot, 
Yvonnet, greatly attached to Henriette, plays a 
partinit. He hada defect in his speech. At 
the exciting point—“ all at once”’—this Yvonnet 
approaches, and is able to articulate so as to be 
understood, * they are coming !” Not Henriette 
and Bertha, however, but the counter-plotting. 
virtuous old soldier, with an attendant. “ Will 
you run away with me? I am ready,” he sai, 
with a roar of laughter. Then pistols were fired, 
the poor idiot was slain. Henriette was retuined 
in the house of her husband, and Monsieur Guil 
laume was allowed to depart with his English 
friend Harry. There had been no guilt save in the 
intention, and that was guilt enough. The hus 
band was reconciled to his wife, aud afterwards 
to the man who would have done him a gross 
injury. He even allowed the lovers to see each 
other again, on the condition that they “ did not 
talk of love in his presence.” How eminently 
French this reads. A little bit more. Monsieur 
Guillaume is supposed to be telling his tale to a 
friend. As already stated, he is a bashful man 
and a sentimentalist: 


She was 


waved her handkerchief. I thought then I was to 
field walks, and sittings by a stream beneath a lose her. 

Willow; and Guillaume had said Je vous aime, and And so he did. His servant opposed his exit, 
Henriette had replied .Je vous aime, and matters | as he was about to pursue her, and at the same | 
Were ripening—just as thev ripen in a French! time gave him a letter from her which informed | 


| 


rough,” and “ The Foreign Theological Library,” are | 


Presbyterian Dissenters, is creditable to the class it | 
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| Stoek Banker.” It is too much “a tale of the day.” 
|* From Stamboul to Pesth” was net worth printing. 
Mr. HarrisomAinsworth’s ‘Spend rift” is the greatest 
j attraction of the number. 
| ‘The seventh part.of Mr. Mayhew’s Great World of 
London continues the revelations of prison life, for 
|.which all statesmen and philanthropists will feel 
| deeply indebted to him. It does indeed open fo us a 
new world. Ft should be read by everybody—young 
and old, rich and poor; all will profit by it, all will 
be interested by it. 

Sharpe’s London Magazine has fiction, essay, and 
| review, but none of first-class worth. It is also ilus- 
} trated by an engraving. 

The twelfth part of Chamblers’s Histury of the Rus- 
sion War completes a work that is already out of 
date. But it is well done. m 
| The Art Journal for October gives engravings of 
, Harding’s “ Hyde Park in 1851,” and Carlo Dolei’s 
| ** Madonna,” both in the Royal Gallery. Turner is 
| the artist illustrated in this number, and there are 
three engravings of his most famous works. An en- 
graving of Miller's bas-relief of “ Vitania” is another 
illustration. 

Ihe fifth part of Chambers's Life and Works of 
Burns is the well-known stiall book reprinted in a 
handsome post octavo, to make a figure in the library, 
aud to be read with ease aud pleasure. , 


| 
| 
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| him that he should see her no more, and that it 
would be in vain to follow her. Henriette retired 
into concealment and shortly after died. So 
much for L’ame en voyage. 

Passing from a modern to an ancient tale, 
which has some historical its founda- 
tion, we notice Dr. Miiidener’s legend of the 
* Fair Melusina,” as told in Luxemburg. The 
story dates back to the eighth century, or there- 
abouts. Luxemburg itself is said to owe its 
name to a eertain Roman gi Lucius, or 
| Lueilius, who built a castle there, after expelling 

the Celts, about a.p. 268. Luxemburg was given 
; by Charles Martel as an annex to the church of 
| Weimerskirch, a small place, not far distant from 
| the present town, about 783. Hereabouts lost 

himself in the chase one day, Siegfried, 

Lord of Kérich, the son of a Count with 
a very long title. In the wild valley of Al- 

zette he met with a virgin, fairer than any he 

had ever seen. ‘This virgin was Melusina, the elf 
of Alzette. Siegfried fell so much in love with 
| her, that to be near her he resolved to purchase 
| the whole district. He wished to exchange his 
own fertile lands for the barren lands of Lux- 
emburg, with the view of building a castle on 
the Bockfelsen; but, poor young gentleman, he 
had no money. In this extremity he went to 
that accommodating personage of an age as dark 
| as himself—the Devil. ‘To the latter he pawned 
his soul for thirty years, on condition that the 


Father of Darkness should build for him on the 


| 
facts for 


neral, 





Bock a castle as magnificent as that of King 
Lothaire, and to connect this castle by a road 
with his former residence at Korich, some 


twelve miles distant. The Devil fulfilled his 
promise so conscientiously that in one night | 
built the castle and completed the road 
Siezfried hereupon espoused the fair Melusina, 
promising that he should never inquire after her 
descent, which, in a Count’s sen, was extremely 
condescending, and that he should leave ber 
alone every Saturday night. Melusina, the elf 
of Alzette, who was capable of assuming the 
human form, covenanted on her 


that on 
the same day of the week she should be allowed 
to take her own form. For five-and-twenty 
years the two led a hapry married life; but 
the husband, forgetting his promise, and curious 
to know how his wife p: her time, peeped 
into her chamber one Saturday evening, while 
she was bathing, in all her loveliness; but, lo! 
her hody terminated in the tail of a fish. Sieg- 
fried, naturally enough, uttered a cry of horror, 
when suddenly the wife eloped into a chasm of 
the Bockfelsen, which as suddenly opened. She 
Every seven years since she has been 


sive 


once 


isSet 


was gone. 
seen upon the Bockfelsen expecting deliverance. 
This was the case up to 1541, when the castle 
was razed. Whoever before then, when she ap- 
peared, could gain the key to her secret grotto, 
would have been rewarded with her domain of 
Alzette. According to another legend, the fair 
Melusina never appeared in human form, but in 
that of a monstrous snake, and he who would 
release her must take the golden key out of her 
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jaws with his teeth. She is still seen sewing a 
shirt from flax, which never grows upon the 
Bockfelsen. Every seven years she makes a 
stitch; when the shirt is completed the Bock- 
felsen and Luxemburg will be swallowed up, but 
she herself will be saved. The poor elf is ill at 
ease still. One night she appeared to a sentinel 
on the Bock, clad in white, and of surpassing 
beauty, and demanded of the soldier that, for her 
redemption, he should listen to mass for six Sun- 
days running. The soldier promised. For five Sun- 
days he kept his word; on the sixth he forgot to 
hear mass, and the same day was found dead. As 
to Siegfried, he was a melancholy man after the loss | 
of his wife. But he kept his word—the more the 
pity—to the Devil. On the night whereon the 
thirty years expired he gave a magnificent feast. 
It is not said that Beelzebub was present; but it 
is said and believed that Siegfried was whisked 
away bodily through the air. The truth, however, 
seems to be that Siegfried died quietly in bed, at 
Luxemburg, on the 14th August 998. The 
wicked antiquarians destroy all our legends with 
their places and dates. 

The Riff pirates are to be, in Laurie language, 
“put down” or exterminated. We recommend 
those who feel any interest in this part of Africa 
to refer to the Specchio geografico e statistico dell’ | 
imperio di Morocco, of the Swedish Consul-Gene- 
ral, Griberg af Hemsoe; to Renon’s Déscription 
géographique de l'empire du Maroc; and finally 
to the work published under the command of the 
French Government, “ Ezploration scientifique de 
PAlgérie.” Riff life is rude enough, and exciting 
enough, no doubt. To seize a merchantman, 
massacre her crew, plunder her of her cargo, and 
afterwards set her on fire, is a feat celebrated in 
Riff song. Plunder on the large scale has always 
been considered a nobler undertaking than a 
petty larceny, the filching of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, the abstraction of a few miserable 





coppers from a till, or the like. Country 
life and rural contentment, on the other 
hand, has been considered the dullest of all | 


possible modes of existence. M.J. Autran says 
differently. He writes La vie rurale. All is 
quietness here. Rustic virtue, rustic simplicity, 
rustic goodness (bating a little poaching) are 
the subjects of the poet’s laudation. Country 
life in his verses is opposed, pleasantly enough, 
but as falsely as usual, to town life. To believe 
all that is said and sung, there is as little virtue 
in towns as among the Riff pirates. Londoners, 
Parisians, the inhabitants of Berlin and Vienna, 
are among themselves so many Ishmaelites. The 
author’s French critic says:— 

Rustic poverty is the mother of virtue. In winter 
the field; in summer the sowers, the harvest, lovers 
sitting under a tree, reading together a book whose 
pages are covered with flowers borne by the winds— 
is not this better than the chaos of Paris? The 
country has its unknown heroes: the poor mother 
who sacrifices herself for her son; brave Lubin, who 
goes clod—clod .after his flock, and whom his dog 
thinks is the finest fellow in the world; the beggar | 
with his Gospel; and then the pretty Clairon: 








2d sir qui marche empanachée, 
uriante et penchée, 

t long rubans au front, 
c'est eile, c'est Clarion, 








Rega 7 
Collier d'or, 
La reconnaissez-vous ? 





blanche robe «¢ 


M. Autran, without pursuing the controversy, 
writes many pretty, many pleasing verses; and | 
every dweller in a city who reads them will 
thank him for having taken him for a season 
beyond the rattle of carts and carriages to con- | 
template something more lovely than paving- 
stones, and to breathe sweeter breezes than those 
which circulate in streets and alleys. 


A curious discovery has added to the treasures | 4 


of the library of Avignon—that of the Papal bull, | 
on parchment, instituting thetribunal of the Rote, | 
bearing the date of Avignon. The same library | 
has come into possession of a voluminous and 
inedited correspondence of Calvin’s, which existed 
in Avignon, and in which is found important 


| 
| 


information as to how the Calvinists of the South | 


should understand and 
toleration, of justice, and liberty, which they pre- 
tended to oppose to the despotism of Catholicism. 


practise the spirit of | 


Pending the negotiations of the sale, a third part | 


of the correspondence disappeared. 
posed the most important letters have been 
carried to Paris; but where they have been de- 
posited is at present a mystery. 


Much has been said and written of late years | 


on the law of literary property. In Denmark it 
would appear, from a recent decision, that the 
author has a copyright in perpetuity. In that 
country there 
literary property. 





Lately the children of the 





It is sup- | 


celebrated dramatic poet, Adam (hlenschlager, 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior a de- 
mand to obtain a patent (privilegium) to secure 
to them for a hundred years the exclusive right 
of editing the works of their father. The Minis- 
ter, after having taken the advice of the Procu- 
rator-General of the King, replied, that such 
patent was unnecessary, seeing that, according 
to the law now in force, there could be no doubt 
that the heirs of an author dead had the right to 
publish his works, and to cede them to another; 
and that according to the law of the 7th January 
1741, the duration of the same right is without 
limitation. Thus, literary property in Denmark 


| is perpetual, and can be transmitted from heirs 


to heirs for ever. This state of things, says a 
letter from Copenhagen, is likely to be the cause 
of great inconvenience. The Danish publisher 
who produces a new edition of the works of an 
author deceased fifty years or more ago is liable 


| to be sued by his heirs or descendants, should 


any such exist, unless he has their sanction. 
Fancy the fix a Moxon or Knight would be 
placed in if a similar law of copyright obtained 
in England, and a descendant of Spenser or 
Shakspere should enter his caveat. 

The French read with seeming surprise, that a 
steam-press is being manufactured in England 
with six cylinders, capable of throwing off 
15,000 copies an hour. The Americans have 


more powerful presses, some with eight cylinders, | 


which throw off 20,000 impressions an hour, or 
333 a minute. One of such presses costs 100,000 
francs. The French writer adds, that a mecha- 
nician of Lyons pretends he has found the means 
of adapting to steam-presses two cylinders of 
cast-steel, heated internally by steam, and which, 
placed in such manner as to receive the sheets 
as they come over the folding-cylinders, dry and 
glaze them. Here there would be a twofold ad- 
vantage; the execution is more elegant, and there 
would result the economy, that publications, now 
sent in a damp state by post, would have to pay 
less in postage. 





Foreign Books recently published. 
{Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 


shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duiy and carriage have to be reckoned.] 





FRENCH. 

Alaux, Gustave de—L'Empereur Soulouge et son empire. 
Paris. 18mo. Is. 

Berthet, Elie—La Nitce du notaire. Nouvelle. 2 vols. Paris. 
Svo, 

Feydeau, Ernest—Histoire des usages funebres et des sépul- 
tures des peuples anciens, &c, (An interesting work, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Part I. The Funeral Usages of the Egyptians.) Paris. 
Ato. 

Histoire de l’art en France. Recueil raisonné et annoté de 
tout ce quia ¢été écrit et imprimé sur la peinture, la sculp- 
ture, &c., depuis leur origine jusqu’A nos jours, par 
Poussin, Félibien, &c. Ist series. Paris. 8vo, 5s. 

Kock, Ch. Paul de.—La Demoiselle du cinquitme. 
Paris. 8vo. 45s. 

Just, Théodore.—Histoire de la revolution des Pays-Bas 
sous Philippe IL Bruxelles, 8vo. 

Legros, M.—Encyclopédie de la photographie sur papier, 
collodion, verre negatif et positif, et sur toile; daguerréo- 
type sur plaque d' argent, &c. (A complete Encyclopedia 
of Photography.) Paris. Svo. 10s. 

Lubojatsky, Fr.—L’Atélier du Diable, ou Paris sous terre. 
toman historique. (The Devil's Workshop.) Bruxelles. 
18mo. Is. 

Méry.—Un carnival de Paris. 3 vols. Paris. 8vo. 
22s. 6d. 

Thier, Arnold de.—La Laiterie, &c. (Practical notions of 
making butter and cheese, &c.) Bruxelles. 12mo. 6d. 


28s. 


6 vols. 


GERMAN. 


Eichendorff, S. F.—Gedichte, &c. Leipzig. 8vo. 
Gerstiicker, Fr. — Californischen Skizzen. (Californian 
Sketches.) Leipzig. 8vo. 6s. 
| Kossak, G.—Historietten. Berlin. 8vo. 3s. 





ke, Albert.—Winterkénig. (A tragedy in five acts.) 
SyvO. 


Berlin. 





DUTCH. 
Beets, Nicolaas.—De bevrijding der slaven, &c. 
Emancipation.) Haarlem. 8vo. 
Bilderdijks Dichtwerken — (B.'s 
Haarlem. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Lennep, J. van — De voornaamste, &c. (The most re- 
markable histories of the North Netherlands, told to his 
children, &c). Amsterdam. 8vo. 
Roorda van Eijsinga, Dr. P. P.—Voorlezingen, &c. (Lectures 
on the Colonies planted in India by the Dutch.) Haarlem, 


(Slavery 


Poems, &c. Part L.) 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Tollens, Cz. H.— Gezamenlijke dichtwerken (Collected 
Poetical Works). Leeuwarden. 8vo. 





FRANCE. 

| Lazare Carnot.—Nouvelle Biographie 

tome huitieme. Paris: Didot. 
(Concluded from page 474.) 


Générale, 





is no law which specially protects | 





In the long, hot, and decisive fight between the | action. ) 
| Girondists and the Jacobins, which marked the | this, the English render reforms in many depart 


summer of 1793, Carnot neither breathed word 
nor raised weapon. That fight seemed to him 
both a madness and a crime when treasons, in- 
surrections, difficulties, and complications of 
every kind were increasing at home, foes in- 
lereasing abroad, and news from all the 
| frontiers was only of disaster and disgrace to the 
| French arms. He deplored divisions and brawl- 
| lings, which brought the name of the Republic 
| intocontempt, and endangered the very possibility 
| of government. He distinguished between the 
| French people and the Parisian populace, and 
|openly and energetically flung his abhorrence 
and disgust at the ferocious outbreaks of the 
latter. The attacks of the Paris Sections at the 
|end of May and the begining of June, and 
| which were the vile preludes of the most 
| sanguinary scenes, he loudly condemned. The 
chicaneries and squabbles of rival factions filled 
him with such repugnance that he never during 
his whole life entered even from curiosity a club 

—and clubs at the time we are now speaking of 
| were chief among the instruments of political 
conflict. But, though he could dispense with 
| factions, factions could not so readily dispense 
| with him. Reverses crowding rapidly on reverses, 
| stains on French honour and wounds to French 
vanity, Carnot was entrusted in August with the 

war administration and with the supreme control 
| of military operations. 

When in some great peril of the Common- 
wealth the Romans chose a dictator, they were 
acting with a wisdom worthy of their valour. 
| And when in August 1793 the National Con- 
vention appointed Carnot to his high post, they 
were manifesting a similar sagacity. All the 
forces which the Revolution had generated or 
| stirred were weltering chaotically about, un- 
| grouped and unguided. The yell of agitation, the 
'erash of disorder, mingled with the moan of 
famine and with the murmurs arising from a 

financial embarrassment which seemed incurable. 
The Prometheus of French freedom had rebelled 
| against the gods of constituted authority every- 
| where; and now in north and in east, from the Alps 
| and from the Pyrenees, those gods were shaking 
‘the French soil with their menacing tread as 

they hastened to bind the Titan down, and to 
transfix him with the keenest, most lingering 
tortures their malice, their terror could invent. 
| Lyons, in revolt and besieged, was resisting with a 
pertinacity and a courage inspired by royalist 
ideas and nourished by jealousy of the metro- 
| polis and by loathing for the truculence and 
'anarchic insanity of the Jacobins. Bordeaux, 
| Marseilles, and other important towns of the 
south, favoured the cause of the Girondists, whose 
| chief fault all through the troubles of the Revo- 
lution was in not exhibiting the same uncompro- 
| mising valour for theirconvictions in debate which 
they displayed for them on the scaffuld,— knowing 
how to die for them, they knew not how to 
live for them. A hundred thousand Vendeans 
swept, wild as the Arab, secret, sudden, and 
audacious as the robber, remorseless from politi- 
cal vengeance and religious fanaticism, along the 
course of the Loire. ‘Toulon had surrendered to 
the English with the whole fleet at anchor there. 
| Nowhere in the provinces had the Convention 
numerous or hearty adherents. Il! commanded, 

ill provisioned, impelled from no energetic centre, 
| and tending to no harmony of result, how could 
ithe French troops, in the midst of so much 

paralysis, dislocation, and destitution, fail to be 
| dispirited? ‘To furnish them with food and with 

clothing, with arms and munitions of every kind, 
| was urgently needful ; to put a new soul anda 
| new life into them—to give to their being heroic 
| symmetry, and to their movements vigorous co- 
| operation—to make them formidable from their 


ie 
numbers, as well as from their discipline and 
character—and to put men with the true and 
opulent gifts of the great captain at their head, 
was still more indispensable. Carnot threw 
himself into the mighty task with mightier 
| faculties. ‘The French said of him with admira- 
| tion and gratitude, and they still say of him, 
| that by zeal indefatigable, by knowledge pro- 
| found, by intelligence most prompt and compre- 
| hensive, by labours most assiduous, by skill most 
| marvellous, he organised victory. ‘To the skill 
| of an able administrator, to the sure and swift 
| glances of infallible science, he joined the unity 
|of grasp and the daring fertile conceptions of 
| primordial genius. In any attempt at military 
or any other kind of regeneration, the first thing 
to be achieved is creating or restoring centralised 
Through their ridiculous distaste for 
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ments of their affairs impossible. Up to the 
moment we have now arrived at, each of the 
fourteen armies that defended the republic had 
acted in entire isolation from the others. By 
binding them together through a common 
direction, and by compelling them all to concur 
in the execution of a general plan, maturely | 
prepared and deliberately chosen, Carnot put an | 
end to delay, to confusion, to timidity, to paltri- | 
ness of aim and of effort, and to a slavish | 
routine. But the most powerful machine is use- 
Jess unless there are strong arms and stout hearts 
to work it. He therefore sought out in the ranks 
the young heroes fit for command, to take the 
lace of traitorous Royalists, of lukewarm Giron- 
dists, of the slow, the blundering, the incompe- 
tent, and the hack. The way in which he pushed 
the fortunes of those to whom France subse- 
quently owed so much of fame, of victory, and of | 
power, is illustrated in the case of Hoche. While 
still nothing more than a sergeant of infantry, 
Hoehe addressed a paper to the Committee of 
Public Safety on the means of penctrating into 
Belgium. Carnot did not despise the communi- 
cation because it came from a non-commissioned 
officer; he read the paper with attention, pro- 
duced it at a meeting of the committee, and said 
to his colleagues: ‘* Here isa sergeant of infantry 
who is evidently destined to high things.” They 
asked him of whom he was speaking. ‘ Amuse 
yourselves,” he replied, “in glancing at this paper. 
Though you are not military men, it will inte- 
rest you.” Robespierre took the paper into his 
hand, and when he had finished it he declared 
the author to be a very dangerous man. Carnot, 
without paying any regard to the malignant or 
hypocritical remark of Robespierre, exerted his 
influence so energetically that in a few months 
Hoche, from sergeant, had become captain, colo- 
nel, general of brigade, general of division, and, 
finally, general-in-chief. This story is honourable 
alike to Carnot and to Hoche, a man who, in pro- 
bity and many other points of character, closely 


those who in the worst times of Terrorism made 
the guillotine their religion could we with confi- 
dence pronounce that they were cruel from con- 
stitutional impulse. But the absolute despotism 
of a dogma over their soul filled them with the 
hunger of wolves for the slaughter of their fel- 
low-citizens. The Republic to Carnot was a 
fertile, living idea, not a remorseless, sanguinary 
dogma. He did not attempt to dissimulate his 
abhorrence for the crimes which the popular fury 


miscreants who were the ministers of his 
evil purposes, he took no pains to conceal 
his detestation. Robespierre knew of this 
hatred, and paid it with the most ener- 
getic hatred back. He said: “ We have still 
need of Carnot for the war; but, as soon as we 
‘an get on without him, his head shall fall.” It 
was Robespierre’s own head that was doomed to 
the executioner’s blow. Famous in the annals of 
the Revolution is the 9th Thermidor (the 28th 
July 1794), the day which put an end to the 
Reign of Terror, and began the reaction whose 





to supreme authority. Carnot still remained, 


the Committee of Public Safety, and it was 
under his administration that Pichegru con- 
quered Holland. When in the Convention many 
members of the Committee were violently at- 
tacked by the Reactionaries, Carnot was not 


He was reproached with having signed all the 
| decrees of the Committee of Public Safety, thus 
seeming to justify them all, and to assume the 
responsibility of them all. When in March 1795 
the preliminaries to the trial of Billaud- Varennes, 
Collot d'Herbois, and Barrétre were made, he 
thought that generosity to these his ancient col- 
leagues and justice to himself alike demanded 
that he should say some words in vindication. 
He therefore mounted the tribune, and main- 
tained that, if they were to be punished for the 
resembled his new friend, and whom France lost | violences which Terrorism had committed and 
too early. But the French biographer, whom we | caused, he was equally guilty. He explained 
in the main follow, may have here been guilty of |} that he and the other members of the Committee, 
that inecenracy to which his countrymen are so | pressed for time and overwhelmed by the innu- 
prone. For in a sketch of Hoche’s life, now | merable multitude of affairs, had, forced by abso- 
before us, it is stated that he had already, as a | lute necessity, arranged that each should select 
commissioned officer, attracted the notice of his | his own share of work, and limit himself strictly 
superiors. However, the fact of Carnot’s obsti- | to the department of administration so chosen, 
nate endeavours to promote the worthiest to} which made it unavoidable that every member 
command remains unaffected by the discrepancy. | should sign the decrees and orders of all the 

The defeat of Houchard at Courtray in Sep- | other members without examining or knowing 
tember 1793 would have conducted, but for| them. “ These signatures,” he said, “were a 
Carnot, to other and more deplorable calamities. | formality prescribed by the , law, but perfectly 
The Prince of Coburg, having crossed the | insignificant by relation to him who was bound 
northern frontier of France, proceeded, after | to fulfil it. They had not the character of a 
taking various important places, to invest Mau- | voucher; for that would imply that the person 
beuge. To deliver Manbeuge, Carnot thought a | signing had read and collated, which was very 
battle not too great arisk. But the enemy had | far from being the case. Hence It comes that 
entrenched himself in a very strong posision ; | Various papers have been brought forward with 
the French were considerably inferior in num-| ™y signature, of which I had no knowledge 
bers, and Jourdan, who had succeeded Houchard, | Whatever, and opposed both in their object and 


was not and had not the vanity to believe himself | spirit to my opinions. Am I asked why papers | 


one of those wonder-workers who quickly over- | Were signed by those ignorant of their contents, 
match by genius such disadvantages as those to | I answer: From pure necessity, from the physical 
which his troops, mostly inexperienced and un- | impossibility of doing otherwise. The affluence 
disciplined, were now exposed. Carnot has- | of affairs, amounting as these did to four or five 
tened to the army, compelled Jourdan to take | hundred a day, was too considerable to be dis- 
the offensive, and designated the point near the | cussed in committee.” Carping and calumny 
village of Wattignies where the attack should be | could not be more effectually or triumphantly 
concentrated. the foremost French | silenced. A few months 
columns driven back, he cashiered on the spot | Voices renewed in the Convention the sam 
General Gratien, who commanded them, seized a | charge against Carnot. But immediately re 
musket, placed himself at the head of one of the | sounded on all sides the ery: “It is he who has 
columns, and in a moment the village was carried | organised victory.” And again the tongue of 
by assault. The Prince of Coburg was forced to | slander felt itself rebuked. In consequence, 
retreat, and was relieved. After | however, of this pertinacious detraction, he left 
giving this proof of opportune and fruitful reso- | the Committee of Public Safety; and the effect 


Seeing after, some envious 


Mauhbeuge 


lution, Carnot returned to his administrative | of this step was at once perceived in the confu- 
duties at Paris. The expulsion of the foe from | sion and weakness of military administration. 

Toulon, the terrible dispersion of the Vendeans, The National Convention died of palsy after 
the deliverance of the frontiers, the battle of | its long surfeit of blood. The new constitution, 
Fleurus, and the conquest of Belgium, showed | singularly artificial but not in itself absurd, 


At 


irnot as their 


how those duties had been discharged. | opened its career in October 1795. the elec- 
It was under the very shadow of the insatiate | tions, fourteen departments chose ¢ 
guillotine that Carnot’s immense labours were | representative. He sat in the C 
pursued. The democratic excesses continued, | Ancients; and, on the refusal of Sieyés to take 
and proscription clamoured without pause for the | the office, he was named one of the five Directors, 
blood of confessors. The most cruel passions are | though he had combated with utmost vigour the 
hot those of fierce instinct, but those of cold | institution of the Directory. Into his hands the 
fanatical logic, as three hundred years ago Calvin, | control of military operations again and naturally 
as sixty years ago Saint Just and Robespierre, to ; fell. And once more success omnipotent gleamed 
the horror and astonishment of all men, showed. | wherever his genius inventive, energetic, com- 
The French are naturally a humane people; but | prehensive, darted its inspirations. It was he 
they become monsters of eruelty the moment | that, in February 1796, appointed Napoleon to 
they are possessed by the demon of dogmatism. | the command of the army of Italy. Napoleon 
Excepting such as Carrier, concerning few of | was only in his twenty-seventh year, and, though 
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engendered; and, detesting Robespierre and the | 


most signal result was the elevation of Bonaparte | 


after the destruction of the Robespierre party, in | 


astonished that he also was selected for assault. | 





not quite unknown, it was rather from the part 
that he had taken in political events than in the 
affairs of war; and it was a bold step to entrust 
the fate of the Republic to a young soldier who, 
though he had shown himself undaunted, bold, 
and skilful, had never been present at a single 
pitched battle. Carnot had discerned Bonaparte’s 
brilliant talents; but he had not gauged the 
depths of his ambition. It is probable, however, 
that the future Emperor had been infected, like 
many of calmer nature, by the first enthusiasm 
| of the Revolution, and that not till his total 
disenchantment did the dreams of a devouring 
egoism dazzle his soul. His correspondence 
during his campaigns with Carnot is regarded as 
a singularly valuable monument of the military 
history of the Revolution at its most remarkable 
periods; and, though the marvellous Italian 
victories were gained in the main by Napoleon’s 
incomparable strategy, yet the hints and sug- 
gestions of Carnot, and his vigorous co-operation, 
| greatly facilitated and fructified results which 
| even the most bigoted obstructives found more 
admirable than the glittering rhetoric of Burke, 
| with which they tried to console themselves. 

Noble and gifted as we consider Carnot to 
have been, it would be wrong to ascribe to him 
political ability of the highest kind. He wasa 
perfect administrator, as distinguished from a 
perfect statesman. A rigid adherence to a con- 
| stitution is pure pedantry when you have half 
a dozen new constitutions in as many years. 
We think, then, that Carnot was clearly mistaken 
| in exalting the constitution which France now 
had to a sacredness above State necessities. The 
conspiracy of Babeuf, in the spring of 1797 ; the 
continued agitation of the Communists and 
the extreme Democrats ; the apathy of the peo- 
ple after their voleanic burst of passion; the 
attempts of the majority in the Legislative Body 
to thwart and upset the Directory; the treachery 
of generals; the intrigues of the Reyalists widely 
ramified and recklessly pursued, justified the 
bold stroke of the 18th Fructidor, or the 4th 
September 1797. This was the work of the three 
Directors, Barras, Rewbell, and Lareveliiére. The 
two other Directors, Carnot and Barthélemy, had 
opposed it—Carnot from honest scruples, Bar- 
thélemy from his scarcely disguised Royalism. 
It was intended, however, that they should share 
the same lot—that they should both be punished, 
not so much for resisting the plans of their col- 
leagues as to put it beyond their power to offer 
any fresh resistance to fresh plans. In effect, 
Barthélemy was taken and transported, along 
with Ramel and Pichegru, to Guiana. Carnot 
was more fortunate. The Directory held its 
meetings at the Palace of the Luxembourg. 
The police that went to arrest him there found 
that he had just escaped. He took refuge first 
of all with some poor artisans, who, with chi- 
valrous fidelity, kept his secret. A representa- 
tive called Oudot, who, though the political ad- 
herent of Carnot’s enemies, was an exceedingly 
honourable man, found the means of getting him 
conveyed into Switzerland. A Directorial decree 
sequestrated his property. Another pronounced 
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expulsion from the Institute the more reprehen- 
sible was, that to him chiefly the Institute owed 
its existence. Carnot took up his abode at 
I 3 of the Directory 

, French ag de- 

manded that he should be given up to 
them. The magistrate to whom they addressed 
themselves, before replying, generously gave 
a hint to Carnot, v pro] disguised, 
crossed the lake to the lit town of Nyon. 
So time after, Bonaparte, passing through 
Geneva, caused a banker called Boutein to be 
arrested, who was suspect sh unjustly, of 
having brought Carnot in his carriage from 
France into Switzerland. Bonaparte having 
stopped at Nyon, the inhabitants got up an illu- 
miu nin his honour. Carnot illuminated like 
the others, probably the better to conceal him- 
He subsequently sought an asylum at Augs- 
burg, in Germany, and th the report of Bail- 
leul, on the events of the 18th Fructidor, fell into 
his hands. In that report his conduct as a public 


man was grossly misrepresented. 
those timid adventurers who are so misplaced in 
revolutions, who have only the courage of 
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his weekly eulogiums upon one of the ladies, a singer | praise to the present author. The pupil is led 


at the Grand Opera, for somewhere about three hun- 
dred'a year! The man is clever and fluent with his 
pen, and had long been considered guilty of dirty 


proceedings of this description, when a dispute be- | 


tween the Jady and her honest panegyrist led to a 
disclosure of the whole facts in the spitefully 
spirituel ‘‘ Figaro.” The successor of the disgraced 
critic was duly appointed; but the gentleman 
had interest in high places—that is to say, 
in the bureau of the Minister; and on the 
interference of a high functionary, probably 
son Excellence himself, the dismissal was with- 
drawn, and his protégé at once reinstated in his 
critical chair. Such is the state of the press in Paris 
that not one of the papers dared allade to the dénoue- 
ment of this disgraceful affair; and the unabashed 
scribbler now struts about the town with the order of 
the Legion of Honour blushing at his batton-hole, 
and, if report be not more false than usual—which 
would be saying much—carries on his old trade quite 
as profitably as before. Another personage, whu has 
forsome years been a kind of gossiping correspon- 
dent in Paris for the Brussels /ndépendant, was either 
so ill-advised as to bring an action lately against 
some paper here for libel on his character, or was 
forced, as some assert, to do so by his employers in 
Belgium. The result was that the charges laid 
against him by the soi-disant libellers, which were of 





} 


on, step by step, so imperceptibly, that after a | 
time he must wonder how he has acquired so | 


much knowledge of an apparently difficult lan- 
guage. 
introduced a new work on the German language 
to the public. 
his principles, which are three—firstly: “A 
modern language must be learned, as much as 


possible, in the same way as a child learns its | 


” 


mother tongue.” Secondly: “ ‘The study of a lan- 
guage must be made as easy as possible.” 
thirdly: “ A grammar of a modern language must 
be practical for practical life.” To 
grammar of a language is one thing; to learn the 
language itself is another. A lad may be ou fait 
in the Eton grammar, and yet he may know 


| nothing of the language of Virgil and Cicero. As 


there is no royal road to the mathematics, so 
there is no royal road to the languag 

The author’s system is seductively inductive ; 
yet he properly demands a proper amount of 





| application on the part of the student or pupil. 


avery black cast indeed (including forgery among | 


others, if 1 recollect rightly), were left in statu quo, 
and the correspondent in question has retired from 
the journal in order, we are so assured by a German 
newspaper, to devote himself toa ‘grand work” he 
has had for years in contemplation, and which 
demands his entire attention. 

Of the correspondence of this individual, which 





was not, I -hould remark, of a political nature, but | 


mostly confined to local incidents in Paris society, the 
theatres, arts, &c., &c., we can pretty safely affirm 
that more flimsy trash was never given to the public; 
but the /¢tes, dint 
other subjects which it was his cue to describe, gave 
the writer an artificial sort of importance, which his 
modesty never pt 

unless [am much mistaken, this other specimen of 
our “ gentlemen of the press” is also decorated with 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour! It must consi- 
derably qualify the value of this distinction in the 
minds of the gallant generals and other eminent 
Englishmen, to share it with persons such as I have 
described. A little more discrimination on the part 








of the Minister in the dispensation of an honourable | 


distinction like this should be insisted upon, Let him 
dispose of his more vulgar patronage, places, appoint- 
ments, and pensions, to his friends as he pleases; but 


do not allow him to debase one of the highest honours | 


in the power of the Emperor his master to bestow. 

The enslavement of tie press, as it now exists in 
France, is to be deplored for the sake of the better 
and rational classes of society. As for the masses of 
agitators, revolutionists, and socialists, who would, if 
the press were free to-morrow, recommence their old 
game of excitement to insurrection, no sane person in 
France thinks of, or cares for, their lamentations under 
this deprivation ; and, truth to say, the existing 
enforced stoppage of this great channel of human 
reason has something the air of a just retribution 
upon the country for the shameful manner in which 
the freedom of the press was abused by the patriots— 
save the mark !—and other classes of sham liberals 
under Louis-Philippe, whose only object was to bring 
about the revolution which took place in 1848, and 
which providentially ended in the present despotism. 
For without being at aJl in love wiih the present 
regime, it is impossible not to see that it is unspeak- 
ably better than the frightful state of thin, 
which the country was driftir ler tl 
Republican Government. There was liberty enough 
under the late monarch, had the nation been sane— 
which it never was, from the days of Clovis to the 
present time—to have made France the finest king- 
dom on earth. 


rs towards 






In theatricals and music we are ali as dull as the | 


Lethean stream. 


Australia. 





GERMANY. 


, ’ 
A comple te Course 





German Studies. 
in the German By H. Puare, Pro- 
fessor at the “Burger Schule” in Bremen. 
Part I. Hanover. 1856. 8vo. 

We have examined this work with considerable 

care, and can confidently recommend it as the 

best introduction to German grammar and the 

German language which has appeared for several 

years. It will rank in excellence second to Ol- 

lendorff only ; indeed, it is equal to Ollendorff in 

everything except bulk, whilst it supplies many 

Minutiz with respect to the language which 

Ollendorff omits. The latter grammarian was 

Justly extolled by Captain Basil Hall, as a philo- 

sophical tutor. We feel certain that, were he | 

alive, he would award the same meed of | 


of Instruction 


Langu ge. 


| 
| 
| 


uted his taking advantage of; and, | 


under the rule of the | 


Mr. Lumley is gone to Italy, where | 
report whispers of a treasure richer than those of 


| Gutzkov’s pleasant historical comedy 


His sixty-three lessons are in the same number 
of days, better calculated to ground the pupil in 
the German language than the same number of 


weeks under the old system. All he writes is 
lucid, and calculated to enable any one who is 
without a master to instruct himself. To exer- 


cise the pupil more fully in translation, he 
pends to his German Studies (a fitting title) 
* Zopf und 


Schwert,” and also an ample vocabulary. 


ap- 


| observe a few errors of minor importance in the 


ers, theatrical representations, and | 


| ‘ Baranyai Illés 





text, and we could have wished that the conju- 
gations had been described in English form. 
child, ignorant of the Latin, is likely to boggle 
over the meaning of the tenses “ Plusquam- 
perfectum, and “ Zweites Futurum.” Bating 
such, and some other things which may be con- 
sidered of minor importance, the Germ 
is a most useful book, and will be four 
value to the teacher. 
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HUNGAR 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 





Pesth, October 4. 
Tue last day of August will be for ever remarkable 


in our memory; it will become for us a day of his- 





torical moment. The inauguration of a Catholic 
Church may be generally interesting to a Catholic 
congregation, or, at best, to the Catholic sect; but 


the inauguration of the new cathedral at Esztergom 


(Gran) is a mighty event. 





Kight vears have elapsed since the Revolution, and 
during these mournful eight years, grande mortalis 
evi spatium, the Hungarians have remained silent at 
home. The highlander retired into his hut on the 


Carpathians, to weep over the ill-fated sons who fell 
at Kapolna or Temesvar; and the son of the desert, 
the ‘csikos,” rode sadly and silently across the 
plains at twilight, his fugitive prayer changi 
sometimes to a frightful curse; while family, 
meantime, sat round the tire and recounted melancholy 
deeds from the past. ; 
Bat when the guns of Sebastopol resounded, the 


cing 


his 


| peasant here, as well as the townsman, began to read 
his newspaper again; and the latter would be 
| curiously asked, if the countryman had as yet no 





time for his last number of * Vast 
‘*What's doing now by (the bagpiper) or 
’ (Elias from the county Baranya)? 
Is there anv news of ‘ Ménesiké’ (the colt) or the 
‘Kan Robert’ (male Robert) ?”* 


Some concerts given at Pesth by foreigners, 


lap uj-dg ” 





ie 
‘Dudas 


some 








| extraordinary productions at the national theatre, or 

| some balls arranged by the jurists, were the infer- 
mezzos in our monotonous public life. 

For the last eight years we have not seen one 


another; we have forgotten ourselves. But the long- 


' anticipated day arrived, and now we have met again. 


Those who saw the Queen review the fleet at Spit- 
head, who saw a great military parade at the “Champ 
de Mars,” would probably find a prolix description of 
the above-mentioned solemnities superfluous, as well 
as those who read the dazzling pomp of coronation at 
Moscow ; and even the visitors at an agricultural show 
of the Royal Society would perbaps agree that we do 
our duty sufficiently by just saving that three arch- 
bishops, forty-one bishops, and several hundred priests 
and monks, assistel at the festivity, and that it was 
rendered doubly brilliant by the presence of the Em- 





| peror, five archdukes, and a crowd of 50,000 visitors, 
among whom the aristocracy and the noble world of 


Pesth were very numerously represented. The per- 


formance of Listz’s grand mass followed the inangu- 
ration—a new composition, in which our great: pianist 
has shown that he is not a mere virtuoso, but also an 





* These matilated names are, perhaps, yet easier to solve 





than the riddles of the “ Magyar nyelvészet "— Dundas, Bara- | 
guay d'Hilliers, Menczikoff, and Canrobert. | 


The author makes no apology for having | 


He relies upon the soundness of 


And, | 


learn the | 


We | 


| inventivecomposer, an imaginative poet. The ‘ Credo” 
(Cdur), -particularly, is a masterpiece. The same 
artist intends now to compose a great Hungarian 
opera, for which Baron Evtvis, the excellent roman~- 
| cist and statesman, the vice-president of the Aca- 
demy, purposes to write the text. 

As a good omen, I would mention that the 
able editors of the Gazdasagi Lapok (“ Agricultural 
| Gazette”), MM. Korizmics and Mordécz, are following 
the example of the Farmers’ Magazine, the last 
number of which distinguished journal has very 
agreeably surprised the public with a portrait and 
biography of the late great Hungarian farmer, 
Horhy Mihaly, the reformer of our agricultural sys- 
tem—to whose indefatigable perseverance Messrs. 
Barrett and Garrett are indebted for the introduction 
of their reapers and thrashing-machines into our 
country. The deceased belonged to the greatest 
botanists of our « unfortunately, death has not 
allowed him to finish his great work, which he in- 
tended to write in English. Hungary is, per excel- 







lentiam, a land of agriculture; and its material great- 


ness can be founded only by the promoters of 
agriculture. 

Another omen was the recent meeting of German 
naturalists at Vienna, which was also very numerously 
attended by Hungaria: ' whom, as, for 
instance, Professor Szabé ers, read treatises 
on different subjects. 

Our brilliant philologist Podhoszky has left for 
Constantinople, in furtherance of his scientific inquiries 


into the early Scythian and Hungarian history. 


some of 


and otl 








ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
; Rome, October Ist. 
THE LATE DR. EMIL BRAUN. 
In the desire of supplying details not inimediately be- 
fore me, I have delayed the notice of an event 
generally lamented in Rome, the deuth of Dr. Emil 
Braun, whose loss will be felt throughout Europe, 





wherever his intellectual gifts and lal s had ob- 
tained the reputation deserved by him. ‘I stin- 
guished man, for many years th I itive 
here of that German school of arcl } ry W h has 
so powerfully promoted 1 el the racter 
of the science forming hject, died er an 
illness of only five days, on the 11th of last nth, at 


the age, I believe, of about 50, or not much older. 
Ife was born at Gotha. His philosophic and philo- 
logic studies were finished at Gottingen and Munich, 
in which latter city he became the f 1 and disciple 
of Schelling. The celebrated archeclogist Gerhard, 
of Berlin, instructed him in the studies of that walk 
to which he subsequently dedicated almost his whole 
life; and it was in company with Gerbard that he 
first arrived in Rome, a few years after the founda- 
tion of the German Institute of Arehbwolagic Corres- 
pondence here—an association then ably represented 
by Bunsen (one of the founders), Kestner, Kellermann, 
and Gerhard, worthy collaborers in its objects, to 
whom Dr. Braun was scon afterwards allied, though 
the retirement of Gerhard had separated one from 
these learned colleagues. The latter having been 
ealled to a post of still greater responsibility at the 
University of Berlin, his place as secretary of the 
Institute was assigned to Braun, and continued to be 
held by him till death. When Bunsen left Rome, 
the support of the Institute mainly devolved on its 


secretary, through whose efforts its character was 


rel 














sustained under difficult circumstances, and, I be- 
lieve, many oppositious—in spite of which its rela- 
tions continually extended, its publications (a large 
number by Dr. Braun) continually gained credit 
throughout the circles of savrans. The King of 
Prussia, who as Crown Prinee had been its original 
protector, now assigned the funds which were indeed 
necessary for its support. Independently of his con- 


the Institute, Dr. Braun extended his 
by many other important works, 
i lustrated. all displaying 


tributions te 
reputation 
many of them beautifully 





more 





the union of feeling and imagination with extra- 
ordinary erudition. I may mention his Decade of 
inedited monuments; ‘ Bas-reliefs of the Palazzo 
Spada and Villa Albani illustrated;” the Cista 


Ficoriana, being illustrations of a celebrated antique 








in the Jesuits’ Museum, at the Roman College: Illus- 
trations of a valuable Etruscan vase, covered with 
paintinys, discovered by Alexandre Frangois, near 
Chinsi, in 1844; and (one of the most important) a 
work on Greek Mythology, unfortunately incomplete, 
with an accompanying collection ef 100 plates from 
mythologic monuments, many from subjects yet 
inedited, and all from new drawings done under the 


author’s direction, intended as the first part of a much 
t 


greater publication on the arts of mythology, for 
which several hundred ngravings had been 
prepared. And, lastly, the recent publication 


I have mentioned in your pages—the “ Ruins and 
Museums of Rome,” published in German and 


English, now a favourite manual with visitors 
here, and admirably adapted to promote the 
objects its writer ever had in _ view, of 


popularising and facilitating the attainments of 
archeologic science—of illustrating the feeling, the 
moral, as well as historic bearings of antique art. 
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During the last summer, Dr. Braun was engaged on a 
work whose subject had long been his favourite stud 

—* Roman Topography”—promising to be one of his 
most valuable and finished performances, enriched by 
numerous quotations from classics, now for the first 


time applied to the subject, and a wealth of antiqua- | 
rian facts, the fruits of long and minute investiga- | 
I learn with pleasure that we may expect the | 


tions. 
publication of the portion completed through these 
fatally interrupted labours; and also another inte- 
resting work, left in preparation, the “ Bas-reliefs of 
the Cathedral of Orvieto Illustrated,” with engravings 
done under the direction of Graner. Some time since 
I mentioned in your pages the lectures on Roman 
antiquities, delivered here by Dr. Braun, in English 


(which, though with strong German accent, he spoke | 


fluently). That series was deeply interesting, replete 
with facts as well as suggestions and the criticism of 
a refined intellect, which appeared, indeed, in all the 
lecturer’s productions. Amid the cares of the man of 
letters, he was always attentive to the progresses of 
the useful sciences, and followed out with ardour 
various new inventions, particularly such as tended 
to the advantage of art, as photography and the gal- 


vano-plastic process, which latter he introduced into | 


Rome, directing its application in a large establish- 
ment founded by himself near his residence on the 

Capitol. The imitation of marble, by a composition 
of stucco he called marmor-idee, was one of the fruits 
of his ever-active ingenuity, and the material in 
which was executed, under his direction, a model of 
the Colosseum for the Sydenham Crystal Palace. 

In private this distinguished man was affable 
and easily accessible, of quiet unassuming manners, | 
utterly free from the disposition to self-display and | 
from the didactic in tone. His now widowed lady is | 
an Englishwoman, of mind fully equal, not only to 
sympathise with, but enter into, the pursuits of such | 
an intellect as her husband possessed. To her was | 
due a circumstance that made his house a still more 
agreeable rendezvous to our countrymen—the familiar 
| use of our language in the great archexologist’s circle. 
| I have heard him take part (and very well) in social 

readings from Shakspere, for which pleasant way of | 

spending an evening his lady occasionally collected 
| friends and acquaintance, principally Germans, at 
| their agreeable residence, rich in the furniture of 
| intellectual pursuits. 
| This sudden cutting off, in the full vigour of mind 
and activity of enterprise, of one so gifted, has excited | 





} 


a painful sensation here, to say nothing of the deeper 
feeling with which many must mourn for the deceased. 
Several foreign residents attended the funeral, in that 
beautiful and affectingly appropriate cemetery of the 
stranger dead, the Protestant burying-ground, where 
lie Keats, Shelley, and others of name not forgotten. 
After this event a melancholy interest attached to 
a work of imitative art I visited the other day—a 
model of the Pantheon—commissioned through and 
executed under direction of Dr. Braun, for the 
Sydenham Palace. The artist is Pieroni (the same 
who executed that of the Colosseum), and the mate- 
rial the marmor-idee invented by the deceased. One 
twenty-fifth is the proportion to the original, with 
the restoration to the classic splendour of Agrippa’s 
edifice. On the tympanum is a spirited relief of 
Jupiter and the other gods overcoming the Titans, 
from the medal in the Barberini collection ; the por- 
tico is ascended by a broad staircase of fifteen steps ; 
round the rotunda are three cornices, one at the 
centre plain, and the two above with modilions; a 
projecting basement encircles this part; on the 
lateral walls of the portico are two bands, with re- 
liefs of garlands and candelabra. The whole is 
exquisitely finished, and of pleasing effect. 








SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Tne late war attracted general attention in this 
country to the manufacture of iron ordnance. Nume- 
rous plans “were proposed, discussed, and tried for 
constructing cannon, either of wrought-iron, steel, or 


mechanical combinations of iron materials of diffe- | 


rent kinds, which shall be capable of throwing larger 
and heavier projectiles than those hitherto used:” and 
hence has arisen more attention to the study of the me- 
tallurey of iron generally. Mr. F. A. Abel. Director of 
the Chemical E: f the War Department, 
has given the analysis of experiments in a paper in the 
last number of the Chemical Journal, ‘* On the Com- 
position of some varieties of Foreign Iron.” The 
Government, having now taken the manufacture of 
iron ordnance into its own hand, directed attention 
first to iron reduced from its ores by charcoal, this 
being the material exclusively employed in some con- 
tinental the authorities there laying much 
stress upon the greater fitness of this description of 
iron over hot-blast, or even of cold-blast. iron, smelted 
with coal or coke. Experiments were consequently 
made to ascertain “ whether guns manufactured from 
charcoal-iren exhibit great superiority over those 
made according to the same system of iron reduced 
frem its ores by mineral fuel.” For this purpose, 
specimens of charcoal pig-iron have been collected 
from different countries for comparative examination 
and experimental purposes, 

white iron from Silesia, 
ores, both were hard 
were 


iblishmen 


states; 


Of two specimens of 
obtained from diff 
and brittle. These irons 
proposed for admixture with dark grey 
irons, but were considered not fit for the pur- 
pose. Some French iron, reduced by charcoal 
from hematite ores, was dark, soft. fine-grained, 
and uniform in texture, and its general characters 
were similar to Swedish grey iron, but superior in 
reference to the amount of silicium contained. Speci- 
mens of Nova Scotia and American irons were of ex- 
cellent quality. On analysing four specimens of iron 
gun-metal of foreizn manufacture, the ¢ ym position 
was as follows:—From Belgium ( 
7°250): iron, 95°61; combined carbon, 78 ; graphite, 
2:12; silicium, ‘99; sulphur, ‘06; phosphorus, -29; 
manganese, *15, with traces of titanium, chromium, 
arsenic, zinc, and copper. The French metal showed 
the same specific gravity; and of iron, 96°02; com- 
bined carbon, 103; graphite, 1-87; 
sulphur, -03; phosphorus, 45; 
traces of chromium and tin. From Sweden (specific 
gravity, 7°05) : iron, 95°87; combined carbon, -18: 
graphite, 2°62; silicium, 1:19; sulphur, 08; phos- 
phorus, ‘11, with traces of manganese, titanium. and 
chromium. From Russia (specific gravity, 7°135): 
iron, 94°36: combined carh mn, ‘47; graphite 
silicium, 1:10; sulphur, -02; hiasuieen ay, man Ta- 
nese, °85, with traces of titanium and tin. The 
Swedish [ has great resemblance to thé 
Russian. +h gun-metal was from the cannon 
foundry at Rouelle; the Belgian from the Gove 
ment foundry. The result of the analysis shows thus 
much as certain, that iron smelted with mineral fuel 
may be obtained in abundance in this country, con- 
taining not more pho<phorus or sulphur than is 
usually found in charcoal-iron; and proofs exist of 
the ease with which silicium may be removed from 
pig-iron; and it may, therefore, be confidently ex- 
pected ‘that we are not dependent on a supply of 
charcoal-iron for the production of durable guns.”— 
Although it may be at present premature to compare 
from analysis the merits of charcoal-iron with the 


(spe eravity, 


silicium, °35: 
manganese, *25, with 


rene | 


| better qualities of British cold-blast iron as materials | 
| for ordnance. 
| Mr. Goodyear—whose process of vulcanising India- 
| rubber, or, in other words, of combining it with 
sulphur, gained for him the award of a Council | 
medal at the Exhibijion of 1851, and who was the | 
inventor of the over-shoes now made by millions, but 
the first pair of which were made by himself and his | 
daughter in a cellar in New York—has followed up | 
his successes with great perseverance. Not satisfied 
with the over-shoe, he has adopted the material for | 
the boot itself. The substance, corrugated and 
capable of taking a very high polish, is perforated 
with innumerable small holes for ventilation, still, 
however, retaining its waterproof qualities. The 
heels are made of an outer rim of hardened caoutchoue 
—a process also invented by Mr. Goodyear, by com- 
bining eaoutchouec with sulphur and magnesia; the 
interior is made of a ball of elastic caoutchouc, like 
the feet of a cat, and which acts like an air-pump: 
the effect is to render them insulating, It is well 
known that anv one standing in India-rubber shoes 
may play with impunity with charged electric appa- 
ratus, and these elastic lobes act in the same manner— 
Mr. Goodyear advancing the opinion that the peculiar | 
form of the feline foot is not merely to walk without 
noise, but, as the cat is one of the most electric of 
animals, these lobes act as insulators, and “ playa 
very important part in the animal’s economy.” The 
power of the hard and soft caoutchouc to resist wear 
is a wreat feature, and renders boots made of the | 
material a great boon to the poor man, especially as | 
the original cost is but one-third of the present charge | 
for leather. | 
In the last number of the American Journal of 
Medical Science, Dr. J. Jones gives some very curious 
and interesting facts in relation to animals and man. 
In nature there are two great kingdoms, the animal 
and vegetable. Dr. Jones contends that both have one | 
common origin, the organic cell, the distinction between | 
the two kingdoms every day disappearing, most of 
the organic products which were thought to distinguish | 
the animal from the vegetable having been found in 
both; and motion even no longer separates the animal 
from the vegetable world. This property of matter 
| anpears to be most incessantly occupied in the minutest 
organisms: the motion of the minute cilie of vege- 
tables, the contraction of the leaves of the sensitive 
plant, are familiar examples. The only distinction 
between the lowest orders of the two kingdoms, the 
Protozoa and Alge, is that the former possess to a 
certain extent voluntary motion. In the vegetable 
kingdom the rudiment of a nervous apparatus, or a 
‘-generating nervous force, has not been discovered, 
evidences of the existence of a 
force requiring the same conditions, viz., heat, mois- 
oxygen, and a germ. In the lowest form of | 
animals the rudiments of a nervous cell cannot be 
these beings possess the attributes 
force. These facts | 
point to the conclusion that nervous force is 
entirely distinct from the vital. With reference to 
the circulation of the blood, Dr. Jones, after coming 
| to the conclusion 1e heart is the smallest in 
fishes and the largest in birds, thus illustrates the 
theory of the circulation: —The number of beats 
of the pulse in a minute are in fishes generally 
from 20 to 24; in frogs, about 69; in birds, from 
100 to 200; the pigeon, common hen, and heron 
having respectively 130, 140, and 200. Taking 
animals—in an ox the number is 38; a horse, 56; a 
sheep, 75; an ape, 90; a dog, 90 to 95; a cat, 100 to 
| 110; a hare, 120; a guinea-pig, 140. In human 
| beings, in the first year the number is 115 to 130; | 


although there are 


dise »vered ; yet 
of vitalitv and even nervous 
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| the length of the alimentary canal 106 feet. 
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second year, 00 to 115; third year, 90 to 100 ; about 


| the seventh year, 85 to 90; about the fourteenth year, 


80 to 85; middle of life, 70 to 75; in old age, 50 to 
65. Taking the mammalia generally, the range is 
from 88 to 140. A close relation exists between the 
rapidity of the circulation of the blood and the 
number of respirations in a minute. From this it 
appears that cold-blooded animals are such, not from 
any peculiar chemical or physical endowments of the 
organic or inorganic molecules of their bodies, but 
from the peculiarity of structure of their circulatory 
and respiratory systems; and that the perfection of 
these two systems may be taken as the index of the 
rapidity of the physical and chemical changes of the 
molecules of their fluids and solids, the intelligence 
and activity of the life-actions being proportional 
generally to the rapidity and amount of the physical 
and chemical changes of the organic and inorganic 
molecules. 

A curious statement appears in the Veterinarian on 
the relative weight of the body and of the viscera of 
the elephant, by Dr. E. Crisp. The stuffed specimen 


| in the Crystal Palace was originally in Wombwell’s 


menagerie; it was 22 years of age and 10 feet in 
height. The weight of the body was stated to be 
3 tons; the relative proportion of the viscera is as 
follows (omitting fractions):—brain, 12lb.; lungs, 
171b. 80z.; heart, 171b. 9oz. ; liver, 331b. 120z. ; spleen, 
6lb. 9oz. ; right kidney, 71b. 2oz. ; left kidney, 51b. 100z. ; 
A female 
which died last year at the Zoological Gardens from 
fright produced by a thunder- storm was about 30 vears 
of age, and had been there 18 years. The weight of the 
various parts of the body was as follows :—The skin, 
683lb.; flesh and bones, 3642]b.; supposed loss, 
2001b.; viscera, 700Ib., making a total of 5225Ib., or 


| 2 tons 5cewt. 73lb. The proportions were as follows 


(again omitting fractions):—Heart, 25lb.; lungs, 
much congested, 107lb.; liver 501b.; spleen, 91b.; 
kidneys, 8lb; alimentary canal, 123 feet; the large 


| intestines, about 35 feet in length, would probably 


hold about 150 gallons of water. A curious circum- 
stance is the absence of fat generally in the elephant. 
In the male there was none, in the female, about 


| 501b was found, not deposited in large masses, but 
| dispersed over the body in thin layers, and evidently 
| containing a large quantity of stearine. 


It appears from a late survey made of the Himalaya 
range, by Colonel Waugh, that the Khanchinjinga, 
which has been hitherto supposed to be the highest 
summit, is, in fact, not so—a higher mountain 
having been discovered, situated between Katmandoo 
and Khanchinjinga. This last named is 28,156 feet 
above the level of the sea; but the new summit 
reaches the enormous height of 29,002 feet. It has 


| been proposed to call this Mount Everest, after a 


former Surveyor-General of India. About the same 
time that meteors have been observed in this country, 
that is, during the month of August, they have been 
also seen in the East. On August the 6th a meteor 
of great beauty was seen at Bezoarah, on the north 
bank of the Kistna river. It was considerably larger 
than a star of the first magnitude, and its colour a 
pale whitish green, similar to metallic zinc in a state 
of combustion; a train of beautiful pink-coloured 
sparks followed it, and it disappeared without any 
perceptible explosion. A large and most brilliant 
meteor was also observed in the heavens near Kur- 
rachee, in Scinde, on August 18; it made its ap- 
pearance in a globular form of intense lustre, 
about forty-five degrees above the western horizon. 
In a few seconds after it burst asunder, and left 
behind a long, broad, milk-white streak of light, of 
a serpentine form, gradually tapering to a point. 
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QUERIES AND NOTES. | 


Durca Emicrants.—Can any one supply mate- | 
rials for a history of the Dutch emigrants in England | 
of the time of Philip If., at which date they published | 
in England their prayer-books ? J.C. 

Lazarus von ScHwenpy.—Are there any other | 
materials for the history of the friend of William the 
Silent besides these published in the Archives of Mr. 
Graen, and in Ranke’s “ History of the Reforma- 
tion ?” LF 








Tue TWELVE TABLES.—Do you know of any copy 
of Richard White (Ricardus Vitus) on the Twelve 
Tables? And what date is to be assigned to the | 
redaction of the Twelve Tables which we possess, | 
chiefly to those few words in it that do not belong to | 
the Latin or the Ciceronian Age ? Essex. 





ABORIGINAL AMERICAN LryGuistics.—Can any one 
supply me with some information respecting the 
“ Arte de la Lingua Kakchiquel,” by the Padre Fray 
Alonzo Flores, Guatemala? Juarros states that this 
Arte was printed, but no copies seem to be known in | 
Europe. ie We 





GAELIC Worps.—Is there any dictionary, or list, 
or handbook containing the Gaelic words which have | 
passed into the English language? After some re- | 
search, I can find none such, and cannot help think- | 
ing that if one were compiled by a competent scholar | 
it would supply a great desideratum. SAXON. 

Toe Two BrevGauets.—-Which are the works of | 
Pieter Breughel, the father, and Pieter Breughel, the 
son (Hel Breughel), now to be found in English gal- 
leries, and what data exist for attributing them to the 
one or the other? It appears to me that there is some 
confusion in this matter, arising through imperfect | 
information. PIETER. 


—_-—- 


Riwine or Vicrory.—In the statutes of St. Paul’s 
school (Knight’s Life of Dean Colet) the following 
sentence occurs :—‘‘ I will they use no cock-fightinge, 
nor rydinge about of victorye, nor disputing at Saint 
Bartilimewe, which is but foolish babling and losse of 
time.” What is the custom or pastime referred to in 
the expression “‘rydinge about of victorye?” a. 

Music or Macneru.—In the new (and most in- | 
teresting as I think) department of your paper I con- 
clude the following query will not be out of place, 
“Who composed the music of ‘ Macbeth’ as generally 
performed at the present time?” It has long been 
attributed to Locke, a composer of the time of Charles , 
the Second; but that notion seems, by the universal 
consent of musical and literary antiquaries, to be 
abandoned. I have heard it confidently assigned to 
Leveredge (commonly known by the prenomen of 
Dick), and Rowe, in his edition of Shakspere, says 
“the music of the second act is Dick Leveredge’s;” | 
but there is no music in the second act as now per- | 
formed. Altogether it is an interesting subject, and | 
it is really an act of justice to restore to the real in- | 
dividual music so universally appreciated and so 
intrinsically fine. F. G. T 





wT. | 
| 

VioterraA Martva.—In the original MSS. of } 
Handel’s Orlando, there is an air, ‘* Gia l’ebro mio 
ciglio,” accompanied by two violette marine; and that 
is also the case in the edition of that opera published 
by Walsh in 1782. Also in the air of Parthenope, 
“To segno sol” (Handel), in Walsh’s edition, pub- | 
lished in 1730, we find a violetta, this time without 
the adjective marina. Judging by the name violetta, 
one would suppose it to be a diminutive of viola,— 
viola violetia, tenor and small tenor. The musical 
dictionaries of Grassineau (1740), J.J. Rousseau (1768), 
Hoyle (1791), Danneley (N. D.), Hamilton and 
Pinctor, edited by J. J. Bishop in 1849, and of Lich- 
tenthal (1839), although they assume to be complete, 
make no mention of this instrament; the laborious 
and learned Hawkins himself, in his “‘ History of 
Music,” has no reference to it. One would be inclined 
to suppose, indeed, that this instrument was so small 
that no author has been able to perceive it. Busby 
alone, in his “ Dictionary of Music” (1823), mentions 
it in these terms: ‘A stringed instrument, supposed 
tohave been similar in shape and tone to the Viol 
@amour. It was first introduced in England by 
Signor Castrucci, in the year 1732.” 

On the last point Busby is deceived, since we find | 
the violetta in the edition of Parthenop authentically | 
printed in 1730, unless, indeed, the violetta marina 
differed from the violetta. The viola d'amour intro- 
duced into England about 1720, by Attilio Ariosti, 
was, as is well known, a large violin of six metallic 
Strings, rather loosely strung. 

What I wish to know is, whether the violetta and 
the violetta marina were the same or different instru- 
ments? Whether the violetta was, in fact, a little 
viol d’amour, or merely a small tenor? Whether it 
had four strings or six? And what may be the 
meaning of the adjective marina ? 

An instrument was called the tromba marina, or 
marine trumpet, which is triangular, with a single | 
string, played with a bow, and whose origin is lost | 


in the night of time. Mersennus says, that it was 4 





, 
= t 
| racter of this great man, so many of 


so called “ either because it was invented by seamen, 


| or because they made use of it instead of a trumpet.” 


This explanation seems as unsatisfactory as the name 
is peculiar. Nevertheless, may there not be some 
connection between the old tromba marina and the 


| violetta marina, which may account for the similarity 


of names ? Vicror SCHOELCHER. 





GrorGE Rippier’s OveN.—Many of your readers 
are doubtless well a glee very 
popular in Gloucestershire, called ‘* George Riddler’s 
Oven.” I understand that the words of thi 
position, although apparently very trivial, 
great political significance, and that an exy 















of their meaning was published about twenty years 
ago in Felix Farley's Journal. Can any of your 
readers supply the key tothe mystery, either from 
the columns of the aforesaid journal, fr their 
own knowledge. For the benefit of those who are 





not acquainted with the glee in question, and who are 
curious about such matters, I subjoin the verses, 
which I have copied from the “ Rules and Regula- 
lations of the Cirencester Harmonic Society,” where 
they are given, with the music. 

GEORGE RIDDLER'S OVEN. 


L 
The stwons that built George Ridler’s oven, 








And thauy keam vrom the Bleakney quaar, 
And George he wur a jolly old mon, 
And his yead it grow’d above his yare. 
If, 
One theng of George Riddler I must commead, 
And that wur vor a not theng; 
He mead his t av( > died, 
Wi any dree brooders his zons zshould zeng. 
IT. 
There’s Dick the treble, and John the meean, 
(Let every mon zing in his auwn place), , 
And George he wur the elder brother, 
And therevoor he would zing the beass. 
Iv. 
Mine hostess’s moid (and her neanm ‘twur Nell 





A pretty wench, and I loved her well ; 
I loved her wel], good reauzon why, 
Because zshe loved my dog and I. 

v. 
My dog is good to catch a hen ; 
A duck or goose is vood vor men ; 
And when good company I spy, 
O thether gwoes my dog and I. 


VI. 

My mother told I, when I wur young, 

If I did vollow the strong-beer pwoot, 
That drenk would prov my awverdrow, 
And meauk me wear a threadbare cwoat. 


VIL. 
My dog has gotten zitch a trick 
To visit moids when thauy be zick ; 
When thauy be zick and like to die, 
O thether gwoes my dog and I. 


VuL 
When I have dree zixpences under my thumb, 
O then I be welcome wherever I come; 
But when I have none, UO then I pass by,— 
‘Tis poverty pearts good company. 

Ix. 

If I should die, as it may hap, 
My creauve shall be under the good yeal tap; 


In voulded yarms there wool 


Cheek by jowl, my dog and I. 


us lie, 


J. L. 


AvutTnorsnie oF SHAKSPERE’s PLAys.—The fol- 
lowing extract from a novel called ‘* The Colonel,” 
published in 1853, shows that the notion of attri- 
buting to another the plays received as Shakspere’s 
is by no means a new one. Cri 
the plausibility of the claims ma 
or for Raleigh to the authorship. 

“ The paper took upon itself to prove that the 
plays falsely attributed to one William Shakspere, 
were, in fact, the fruits of Sir Walter's muse. A 
learned and analytical research i s was then 
commenced; and the fact being proved that the 
appearance of most ] l contem- 
poraneous with Raleigh’s imprisonments, and 
succeeding retirements from the busy worid had 
each been productive of a fresh play, falsely, but pur- 
posely, ascribed to the butcher’s son, a review of the 
pieces took place. In this it 1 shown that courtiers 


spoke there as only courtiers could have spoken; 








must decide on 
e either for Bacon 
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of the dramas was 
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kings discoursed as only those who had heard kings 
discourse could describe ; remote islands were painted 
as could only be done by those who had voyaged in 
distant seas : while passages were quoted to show why 
the statesman had wished to father on the manager 
who produced them on the stage, those plays which 
spoke daggers to many who assisted at their represen- 
tation. The paper ended; having successfully up- 
rooted every bay-leaf from the Stratford deer-stealer, 
to plant them on the helmet of the warrior Raleigh.” 
—The Colonel, Vol. 1., p- 198. 

hat there was uncertainty as 


Thus far the novel. T 
to what Sir Walter Ral 1 did writ 
did not, is alluded to by Campbell in 
British poets, where, speaking of 
“It is difficult exactly to estimate 


and what he 
is work on the 
leigh, he says: 








ascribed to him have not been authentix 


Ombersley Vicarage. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


Woop-carvingc.—The Queen has recently pur- 
chased a charming specimen of wood sculpture 
executed by Mr. Perry, of Duke-street, Manchester- 
square. It represents a nightingale perched upon a 
hawthorn branch, and in the act of singing. The 
whole is most gracefully and truthfully done, and we 
are not surprised to hear that her Majesty readily 
became a purchaser. Mr. Verry was formerly of 
Taunton, and we have belore had occasion to speak 
highly of his efforts 

TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
THE statue of Charles James Fox. by Mr. Baily, R.A., 
has been added to the gallery of illustrious statesmen 
in the Palace of Westminster.——Hogan, the Irish 
sculptor, has sent to Paris the model of his monu- 
mental statue of O'Connell, for the purpose of being 
cast iv bronze. The in ration of the statue will 














take place next month in iblinn——Mr. George 
Scharf, jun., has been appointed Art Secretary to the 
Manchester Exhibition of 1857.——The accounts of 





the Art Patriotic Exhibition acknowledge a receipt 
from the Secretary of the Royal Commission of 47322. 
as profit from the Exhibition handed over to the 
fund. The Liverpool Town Council has awarded 
the prizes for the best designs for a new building for 
the Free Library and Museum—the first, of 150 
guineas, to Mr. Allom, of London; the second, of 
100 guineas, to Mr. Holmes, of Bury. An exten- 














sive robbery of valuable paintings has taken 
place at Charlton-park, Wiltshire, the seat of 


the Earl of Suffolk, on the night of Friday last. 
The thieves contrived obtain admission ‘to the 
picture-gallery, and adroitly took from their frames 
some valuable paintings, doubtless for the purpose 
of more convenient removal, and to avoid recogni- 
tion. The pictures stolen are a “ Virgin and Child,” 
by Leonardo da Vinci; two Landscapes, by Gaspar 
Poussin ; a “ Virgin and Child,” by Procaccini; “ Le 
Rabotteur,” by Annibale Caracci; “Head of our 
Saviour,” by Guido; “The Nativity,” by Guido; a 
Sea-piece, by Vandervelde; “Interior of a Dutch 
House,” by Van der Heyden; and “aA View of 
Tivoli,” by Poussin. We (Times) are informed 
that the competition for the premiums to be awarded 
under the direction of the First Commissioner of 
Public Works is likely to be very great. Two hun- 


to 





| dred and eighty-five applications have already been 


| copies have been sent to foreign countries. 


| ** Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel,” 


made for copies of the specifications for the Welling- 
ton Monument, and more than half that number of 
In the 
vase of the public offices the demand for the block 
plans and specifications has been still greater. It 
was announced by advertisements recently issued 


| that these papers would be ready for distribution on 


the 1st day of this month, and up to the present time 
upwards of 500 applications have been received, and 
a large number of copies are being forwarded to foreign 
countries. The designs for the public offices are to be 
sent in between the 1st and 20th of March next, and 
will be exhibited in Westminster Hall immediately 
afterwards. The exhibition will close about the 1st 
of July, and will be followed by another exhibition 
of the models for the Wellington Monument proposed 
to be erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 





Her Majesty’s Theatre is to open for a couple of 
nights at the end of this month, with Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini in the ‘ Traviata” and “ Figlia del Reg+ 
gimento.”——Another Italian _ tri headed by 


Madame Grisi, is to appear about the same 
Drury Lane.——M. Jullien’s Promenade C 
be held this year in her Majesty’s Th 
the month of November. Herr Ernst is expected 
shortly, to pass the winter in England.— Miss 
Katharine Hayes will winter in Paris; and her ap- 
-arance at the Italian Opera there is spoken of as 
ible.—— A rumour is in general circulation in the 
irish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, that, in the event 
f the parties desirous of effecting » restoration of 
Yovent Garden Theatre not spe coming toa 
decision on the subject, the site will be appropriated 
to the re-erection of the parochial church, the present 
edifice to be pulled down for the enlargement of 
Covent Garden Market; and, by the removal of the 
houses on the north side of Henrietta-s 


time at 
neerts will 
eatre, during 




















reet and the 
south side of King-street, the market would be ex- 
nded to Bedford-street.—— Mlle. Rachel is now on 


her way to Cairo, in the hope of re-establishing her 
2alth, which is understood to have been seriously 
shaken by her American experiment.——The new 
manager of the Odéon Theatre in Paris has expressed 
(it is said “* by desire”) his intention of producing 
several of Shakspare’s plays, literally translated, 
and without mutilation or change. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. BENTLEY 








lation of M. Guizot’s 
s in preparation. It 
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is understood among the friends of the late Miss Mit- | much badness, I should select for special condem- | Sketcu 1x Moscow.—In Moscow, with its glorious 
ford, that selections from her Correspondence are in | nation “‘ Mine Host of the Garter,” a gentleman who | undulating site, its long irregular streets of hand- 

reparation, by the Rev. W. Harness.——The pub- | seemed: to be of opinion that staggering about the | some villas, interspersed with greenery, its handsome 

ishers of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Dred ” announce a new edi- | stage as if he had got drunk at his own tap, and | magasins, and its constant rattle of equipages, you 
tion, completing the issue of a hundred thousand | bellowing “ bully rook,” in season and out of season, | feel asif surrounded by human interest, and cease to 
within a month, a sale exceeding that even of ** Uncle | whether his author will let him or no, is the humour of | wonder why neither despotic power, nor long neglect, 
Tom’s Cabin.” The world hardly knows that the | his part. Furthermore, there is a John Rugby, who | nor systematic preference for a rival, can wean the 
earliest review of books published in Britain was an | should be made a super of at once, and never more be | true Russian from his love for the ancient: cradle 
Edinburgh review, an “ Historical Account of Books | promoted beyond that grade. Mrs. Ford (Miss | of his race. And now it looks brighter and gayer 
and Transaetions in the Learned World,” which com- | Eburne) is a pretty little blonde enough, but infi- | than ever. Puint, and lime, and varnish, have done 
menced in 1688. The earliest English review, “‘ Weekly | nitely better fitted to play modern farce than the | wonders, making even the old Chinese town look 





Memorials; or, an Account of B 3o0ks lately set forth,” | Elizabethan drama. | sprightly and modern; while the gilder has given 
began a few months later, in January 1688-89.—— With Mr. Phelps, too, I have some quarrel; but in | to the thousand domes, minarets, and spires of Mos- 


Prince Lucien Louis Bonaparte, a cousin of the | his managerial capacity only. Upon what principle cow a splendour and refulgence which can only be 
French Emperor, has lately been making in Biscay, | has he effected his excisions? Some of Falstaff's | appreciated by being seen. Stand on the esplanade 
Spain, researches respecting the provincial dialect, | most liquorish talk is retained; whilst his humour- | of the Kremlin, and, having first curiously examined 
which le is engaged in studying, and of which he is | some and not particularly broad objection to the ad- | its battlemented walls, its ancient treasury, its gro- 
compiling a dictionary, to form part of a work on the | mixture of eges with his wine is cut out. Again, why | tesque churech—the Assumption—so soon to be the 
various dialects of Europe.——A mass of corres- | retain that “traditional but unpardonable piece of | scene of a solemn rite, its gay modern palace, and 
ondence of John Calvin, relative to the affairs of pantomimic buffonery between Dr. Caius and the its thousand and one quaint details ; watch for a mo- 
Protestantism in the south of France, was about parson. Mr. Phelps ought to be above such tom- | ment the people, high and low, military and civil, as 
recently to be put upto auction at Avignon; butit | foolery. Finally, why cut out the school scene in | they reverentially doff their hats while passing under 
disappeared just before the timefixed for the sale. the beginning of the fourth act? They played it at the sacred gate; and then turn suddenly towards the 





The manuscripts left by the late Swiss mathema- | the Lyceum, and with great effect. vast city that spreads itself out beneath yourfeet; count 
tician, M. Sturm, member of the Academy of Sciences A drama has been produced at Drury-lane, founded | Its innumerable church spires of delicate green, bright 


»ne Sue's novel of “‘La Barbe Bleue.” Thestory ; golden, or royal red--look down its long streets, alive 


to be published on the Continent. Some of them are nded upon a supposed incident in the life of the with human ants—-learn to distinguish its fortress- 
stated to be of c wo raat scientific importance. ike of Monmouth, whose wife enacts the part of a | like convents, its regal palaces, its great public insti- 
The electors of the Glasgow Athenwum have made | female Blue-beard in order to frighten the curious | tutes; and you must indeed admit that you are gazing 
arrangements with Thackeray to deliver a course of | from | bode, and thus effect the concealment of | 09 a panorama to which the civilised world can offer 
lectures in November next.——To Mrs. A’Beckett, | her husband. A Gascon adventurer, the Chevalier | but few parallels.—Letter in the Daily News. 

widow of the late gifted magistrate, has been granted de Croustillae, braves the imaginary horrors, and THe “ProvipentrAL” ARRANGEMANT OF THE 
by the Premier a pension of 1000. 1001. towards the | is confronted bv the Duke under several disguises. A AvpIne Recion.—But the longer I staved among 
maintenance « f Mr. An gus B, Reach has also been | drama, founded upon the same story, and called “ The | the Alps, and the more closely I examined them, the 





of Paris, and of the Parekh Demety esencen, are anent 

















granted. —-The London correspondent of the Sear- Mansion of Terrors,” was produced at the Surrey | more [ was struck by the one broad fact of their 
borough Mercury states that Mr. De lane, the manag- | Theatre about four years ago. | being a vast Alpine plateau, or mass of elevated land, 
ing editor of the Times, is now on a@ visit to the Phe Olympic has reopened with Mr. Tom Tavlor’s upon which nearly all the highest peaks stood like 


Tr tto, 7 r e Richt Hor > a - » ams » P eri] IT”, ITT) 2» © Yipes ay, . 2. ® 
United States. The Right Hon, Robert Lowe, M.P., comedy of Still Waters Run Deep, and First Night. | children set upon a table, removed, in most cases, far 
who is also in America, is one of the principal con- | The only notable fact is the début of Miss Thirlwall | pack from the edge of the plateau, as if for fear of 








pasts Pe to the . ading col 43° of im pe Journal. in the latter—-a young lady who is well — n of. their falling. And the result of this arrangement is 
—— Lite - ire 1a8 another 3 "09 _— ve ec a JACQUES. | a kind of division of the whole of Switzerland into an 
men) Py the n coca sy ” M4 RB ena | upper and lower mountain world; the lower world 
rench as successor to the late r. ucKiand, 4 PDAnTZ.a } consisting of rich valleys, bordered by steep but easily 

; q é ered ae asily 

fadtinineter.--Mir, Washieg ing is-of Ork- BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. ye 7 Arges : 
Westminster. hi rat pn eoeentm Irving a of _ . accessible wooded banks of mountain, more or less 
ney descent, his family having been in the islanc | divided by ravines, through which glimpses are 


since 1422, and his father having quitted it for | Abstract of Public General Acts of 19 & 20 Vict. 1856. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


America about 1760. 
The remainder of Mr. Pickering’s stock will be sold 


| caught of the higher Alps; the upper world, reached 
: achat ny after the first steep banks of 3000 or 4000 feet in 
he Liver of Man, 8vo. 68. 6d, cl. | height have been surmounted, consisting of compa- 
























by Mr. canbe pra eae (to-day) and ow — 48. 6d. cl ate paratively level but most desolate traces of moor 
ing di nf oy ge ; ew cat mo re << y = _ i Mitaieeek Sie he and rock, half covered by glacier, and stretching to 
quities ormed by the late Sir illiam emple, darir Foster's Essays, by Ryland, Vol. I. 3s. 6d. | the feet of the ‘true pinnacles oi the chain: Breen 
along residence in Naples, has been left by him to ind the World, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 


nd series, 21s, cl. | hardly be necessary to point out the perfect wis- 


s Crimea, illust. by Simpsor, 





the British Museum. ay oe ding wena David osophy of Intimidation, 12mo. 28. 6d. el. | dom and kindness of this arrangement, as a pro- 
Brewster, Mr. Elliot, a teacher of mathematics In | paaeecgel angry Testament, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. | vision for the safety of the inhabitants of the 





Edinburgh, constructed the first stereoscope in 1839. 

——At a meeting of the Council of the Society of 
Arts, held on the 8th inst., at which Colonel Sykes, 
F.R.S., Chairman of the Council, presided, it was 
resolved, ‘‘ That the Society’s examinations for the 





high mountain regions. If the great peaks rose at 
once from the deepest valleys, every stone which was 

struck from the pinnacles, and every snow-wreath 
theemane, and other Pos mgr oy yy pie which slipped from their ledges, would descend at 
ol Atlas of Modern Geography, Junior, 14 maps, folio, 7s. | once upon the inhabitable ground, over which no year 





1erite de Valois, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
ookery, fep 8vo. Is, bds. 








he Brave Boy. 18mo. 1s. el. 
G lenny s Gardene o's Sear day Book, er. 8vo, 5s. cl. 
| 















north of England be held at Hudderstield during the ool Atlas of Modern Geography, 29 maps, folio, 12s. 6d. | w . nordine a wa linmahias . 

| would pass without recording some calamity of earth 
. - meine he f > 1857: s rd’s Book of the Aquarium and Water Cabinet, 3s, 67. el. bs . A , =a » 

week commencing the lat. of June 1857 ; that SSSR | iickling’s The Mystic Land and other. Poesia, fap-See, Ss. 4, | slip or avalanche. Besides this, the masses of snow, 

of 100 guineas be awarded by the Society’s examiners | yicks's Sermons on Teachings of the Church in her Sacraments, 5s. | cast down at once into the warmer air, would all melt 

; i7 > Q 1 \ ster Reader, Ist Series. 8vo. Is. 6d. cl. | ° . ‘ . P . P 

in general prizes at the e ensuing examinations of the So ding ae agnor} wef ne | rapidly in the spring, causing furious inundations of 

Society in June next.” Several trade schools and | , an Autobiography, edit. by Melville, 7s. 6d. cl. every great river for a month or six weeks. Ail these 


commercial schools having applied to be taken into -Sacrifice, post 8vo. 6s. Ed. cl. 
st Lieutenant's Story, fep. 8vo. 2. bds. 


union, in order that the pupils of said schools may | wc rie’ s Works, Vol. LII.: Reformation in Italy, 16th Century, 6s. 
avail themselves of the Society’s examinations, it was | Marett’s Yachts and Yacht-Building, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 


. roa Ths; ‘ » aot er canal a . Marian Falconer: or, Starsin the Darkness, fep. 8vo. As. cl 
resolved, “‘ That trade schools and such other schools | \,'7 "0 ycopen (0 ritain and Ireland, Nature Printed, 6 6s. 


calamities are prevented by the peculiar Alpine struc- 
ture which has been described. The broken rocks 
and the sliding snow of the high peaks, instead of 
being dashed at once to the vales, are caught upon 



















as profess to teach the elements of manufacturing or / Moser's Caucast ee , =e the desolate shelves or shoulders which everywhere 
commercial knowledge be eligible for admission into Sane eat ns sone me Oot aay Foe (seg =< ma A 2s, suvveand the central crests. Phe selt Backs wa 
union on the same terms as mechanics’ institutions.” | Poets of the Nineteenth C entury, by, Willmott {llast, 4to. 21s terminate these shelves, traversed by no falling frag- 
Reed's Lastuvunsen the Ttstoey of te American Union, 2s. 64. ol. ments, clothe themselves with richest wood; while 

agers - tag Fy pl the masses of snow heaped upon the ledge above 

Dramatic Works, by Singer, Vol. X. fep. 8vo. 6s. cl them, in a climate neither so warm as to thaw them 


DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. Smith's Practical Arithmetie for Junior Classes, fep. 8v0. 6d. sd. quickly in the spring, nor so cold as to protect them 


| Steere’s Essay on Existence and Attributes of God, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. Ps 
Statutes at Large. Vol. XXVI. Part 1. 19& 20 Vict., dto. 11. 5s. 6a.bds, | from all the power of the summer sun, either form 


SapDuERS’-WeELis.—The Merry Wives of Windsor.— | svocnhan 





























Mr. Phel 8 a 0 Bows of Lessons, 13m. deel. mS themselves into glaciers or remain in slowly-wasting 
r. 1e1ps. Symonds's Geology and a Piurality « orlds, fop. 8vo. 2s. cl. ‘ a P . 
amy a | Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, Englished by Bent. 2 vols. 12s. cl. fields even to the close of the year—in either case 
RURE- ae an “7 Ms ‘un as roe ——— |! r's Annual Remembrancer, 1855-56. 8vo. 21s. cl. supplying constant, abundant, and regular streams to 
faim: adrama adapte rom Lugene Sues novel, | ' »f Consulate and Empire, by Stebbing, Vol XU. eile i. 
‘6 La Barbe Bleue m - ’ | Tugwell’s Manual of Sea Anemones found on English Coast. 75. 6d the Vv illages and pastures beneath, and to the rest of 
DAES Pees, : kik, SA . | Voltaire, Histoire de l’Empire de Russie, parG. Surenne, 2 vols. 2s. Europe noble and navigable rivers.— Ruskin. 
Otymptc (Re-opening of).—Miss Thirlwall. Warren's Cookery for Maids of all Work, cr. 8vo. 1s. swd. a 
y is is he firs ; } - Pp s has | y ¢ 1on Prayer, * IL., 2s., complete, 3s. eS ee ee SS eee 
Txot GH this is not t first time that Mr.I help ha Wells's Science Popularly Explained, 8vo. 3s, cL | T " W. . 
played Falstaff, it is the first time that I have seen | woodford's Occasional Sermons, 8vo. 75. hae. a HE ROAD TO IMMORTALITY.—WHAT WE BELIEVE, AND WHY~ 
| Tt was the remark. of a distinguished physician of the last century, that 





2 s > saw The Merry | Wo0.s Treatise on Therapeutics and Pharmacology, 2 vols. 21. 2s. 
him in the pars. The last time I sa <5 mee I y , and Moneys of all Nations, Is. 6d. cl. 


Wonthouse’s Measures, Weict the man who should discover a specific for physic:) pain, as certain in 
) S; gh . 





Wives was at the Lyceum, in the palmy days of poor | _(We ale.) its ne utralising effeets as water when applied to fire, would rank, i 
Mad: Vv ee 1 Charles Mathe a oe ad “ek oles sin lh tk dl. nt a ___. | the estimation of posterity, next to the inspired writers. Professor 
adame estris ant C iar es Mathews—and an ad- | “ a =i Holloway, the founder of that simple yet profound syste: m of medical 
mirable cast they gave it. Who that saw the Master ~ EvENING CLASSES AT THE P OLYTECHNIC INSTITU- | treatment, which has traversed with ewoh wonderful rapidity both the 
x old world and the new, appears to have accomplished this grand de- 


Slender of Charles Mathews ean forget it? Or the | rrox.—The example that has been set in other places | 
Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford of Mrs. Yates and Madame | has in aduce 1 Mr. Pepper, the active lessee, to take ad- 
Vestris? Granby was the Falstaff; and a capital of the opportunities offered of making the 
one he made. Selby was Doctor Caius; Meadows | ; a place of education as well as w hat it 
was the parson; Kathleen Fitzwilliam was Sweet | has hitherto been, one of instruction and amusement. 
Anne Page. Was not that a cast, bethink ye my | A meeting was held last week for the purpose, and 
masters ? classes have accordingly been established, in connec- 
But what has all this to do with Mr. Phelps? | tion with the Society of Arts, the subjec cts of study | to being irregularly cured. Such is not our taste. We care little 
Simply this, that but for Mr. Phel ps I regretted the being a lapted for the certificate examinations now | for names; nothing for big words and ora ular shakes of od 
} } . g head. What we see and know, we believe; and really the proo! 

old Lyceum cast sorely. With the exception of Mr. held at that Institution. The payment is five shil- | 


é 7 r , of the unvarying efficacy of Holloway's remedies are so numerous, 8° 
Phelps there was not one particular in which the lings each class for the term. The subjects include | consistent, so incontrovertible, that our common sense, despite the 
9 4 . ’ . " : . in 3 — ota tae age « 1 leel sham? try . : cal 1 | leaning which we have in common with most men tor ard time 

Sadlers’ Wells Company did not show immense | arithmetic and algebra, chemistry, geometry, and | sanctioned systems, compels us, nolens volens, to attach full crediit 0 

inferiority. Mr. Phelps is jovial, Mr. Phelpsis clever, | mensuration, history and literature, mechanics, book- | them. It may be pevaaknesy to be guided by our own perceptions - 

ins , <eeni Trenc and Ger 1 y nie the testimony of honest witnesses, in pr to receiving as 

Mr. Phelps is an “~ imirable Falstaff. See how he kee ping, Pre m h, and Ge rman. The stude nts, of | gospel what the interested advocates of a very system would 

listens to Dame Quickly ; with what a gravejoviality | course, enter for what classes they intend to make | have us believe; but we claim aright to the ind ent use of our 

he wags his old head at her; and what intelligent | their subj ‘cts of study. Upwards of one hundred and | jac nave te in mee rien Fie qrave'peat a te mag nd 
lechery sparkles in his eve. Let those who love | twenty have already entered, so that the question of 


typed prescriptions, which every sane man knows do not, one 
Shakspere and love Falstaff go and see Mr. Phelps, | success no lelicens exists; it is an fait accompli. The | tim 


i 

| 

| sideratum and something more. It is alleged, by those who have 
tested the properties of his celebrated Pills and Ointment in their own 
cases. that they, not only alleviate the agony atfendant upon ¢ all internal 
and external disorders, but permanently eradicate them. ‘That these 
remedies are among the wonder-working agents of an age of 
wonders, cannot reasonably be questioned. Those who believe 
that the science of medicine is a closemonoply, and that there 

| is no medical skill beyond the circle of the “Faculty,” who look 
upon a diploma as a sort of “ firman” to which every man should 

| bow in homage, will of course prefer being conventionally killed 

| 

























» out of ten, answer the desired purpose. Holloway’s remedies, 4% 

. ° . . ° far as we can judge, do not fail once out of ten times to effect a cure 

and they will taste a treat—so far as he is concerned, | students will have also the advantage of the practical | This is our answer, founded on observation and inquiry, to all who 

farthe | illustrations the e evervwhe i i- | may arraign our judgment for according to these extraordinary pre- 

but no farther. ; illustra ons that are ever) ere present in the Insti wes anon Vetus te te a fut aed a eae 
If it be necessary to make a selection out of so ‘ tution itself. Bee. 
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(j SNEED PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 
&e. &e. 





| 
| 


LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS |: 


4 for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, are light in texture 
and inexpensive, yielding an unvarying support without the trouble of 
bandaging. Instructions for measurement and prices on application, 
and the article sent by post from the manufacturers. 

Pore and Pr. ANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, 


, . 
R EGISTERED.—The OUDE WRAPPER, 
) combining Coat, Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, by B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, ready made or to order, in Autumn 
Waterproof Tweeds and Meltons, 2is.; Winter Tweeds, Meltons, Pilots, | 
and —r. Cioth and Beavers, 35s. to 42s. 
-—A desideratum for boys and youths. | 


* On } 
ENT LE MEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 
are directed to B. BENJAMIN, Merchant T. | 
treet. 
; The FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, made to order from Seotch, | 
Heather, and ¢ iot Tw eeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk. 
The PELISSI > + 258., and 28s. 
The B JAMIN, Clerical and Professional Over or Under-coat, 





London. 





ailor, 74, Regent- 








from 30s. | - 


The ALBERT LONG FROCK or OVER-COAT, from 35 
The REVERSIBLE WAISTCOATS, buttoning four dif 


. to 55s. 
rent sides, 






The TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK COATS 
DRESS 2 inane and the HALF-GUINEA W 
B A pe arfect fit guaranteed 


(;\AUTION—TO TRADESMEN, ‘MER- 

) CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the pub! 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the na 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give N 
that [am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the 
said Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any per- 
son to rep nt themselves as coming from my Establishment for 
the Paine of selling the said Ink. This Caution is published by me 
to prevent further imposition upon the public, and serious injury to 
myself. 

E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of th. 
28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
careful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—-ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLE 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups, 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estime- 
tion as the purest farinre of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light | 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s. 
and 108. ea 


aoe DR. DE JONGH’S -n 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Entirely free —_ nauseous flavour and after-taste, a administered 
with speedy and uniform success in cases 


vi M 
ONS ;UMPT MON, BRONCHITIS. ASTHMA 
GOUT, RHEU 5M, hea DIABE’ . Ez 
of the SKIN, NEL s NFANTILE Ww. ASTINC 
GENERAL DEBILITY, all ‘8c ROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Specially rewarded for its purity and efficacy by the Governments of 
Belgium and the Netherlands, and expressly sanctioned by the Royal 
Sanitary Police of Prussia. nae | 


the GUINEA 
AISTCOATS. 











» late Jt 





IN BOND, 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL SANITARY POLICE 
OF PRUSSIA. 

In answer to your letter of the 2nd ult., requesting permission to sell 
Dr, De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in bottles, accompanied by his stamp anc 
signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Kénigliches-polizei Praesidium) 
hasthe honour of informing you that it has caused the Oil to be sub- 
mitted to an official investigation, and that the result of such investi- 
gation has proved it to be not only the genuine Cod Liver Oil, but, still 
further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes itself from the Cod Liver 
Oil in ordinary use alike by its taste and chemical composition, Con- 
sidering, moreover, that it has come to their know ledge that physicians 
generally recommend the use of Dr. De Jongh’s Oil in preference to the } 
Cod Liver Vil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedes to your request. 

K6NIGLICHES-POLIZEI PRAESIDIUM, 1° ABTHEILUNG. | 
Berlin, Jan. 23, 1851. | 








Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE 
GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., sole British Consignees, 
77, STRAND, London ; and by muny respectable Chemists and Drug- 
gists throughout the United Kingdom. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. Pints = ounces), 4s. 9d. 
(40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL ME ‘ASU RI 


SEA BATHING.—DOUGL AS. 


Che Castle Mona Hotel 


AND FAMILY BOARDING- FIOUSE | 
Formerly a Ducal residence. Established nearly a quarter of a century 
by the present proprietor), } 
STANDS unrivalled for the exquisite beauty 
of its situation, occupying the most central 
position on the shore of the romantic and picturesque 


Quarts 


ind commanding 
Bay of Douglas, 


surrounded by several acres of pleasure grounds and gardens, abound- | 
ing with the choice 


et flowers and shrubs, and laid out in numerous 
, and sheltered in all weather, some of them at an 








hundred feet above the level of the sea, and com- 
manding magnificent views of the surrounding scenery. The grounds 


are the only select public promenade in the island, being reserved ex 

clusively for the visitors at the hotel and subscribers. The hotel is in | 
close proximity to the best marine lodgings, furnished houses, &e., 
of which belong to the hotel, and at a convenient distance from the town, 
thus avoiding the effluvia and other annoyances of the harbour and river. 
The Castle Mona comprises suites of elegant and richly-furnished 
apartments; a superb public drawing-room, splendid and capacious 
dining, coffee, billiard, and smoking-rooms, hot and cold baths; and 
Connected with the hotel is the finest sea-bathing in the world. The 
atrangements of this establishment will be found most comprehensive 
and complete. The table d’hote is libe' erally and sumptuously supplied, 
and the cellars contain the finest wines of the choieest vintages, the 
prices of which will he found exceedingly moderate. An 
boat, and servants, attend the arrival of every steamer, to convey par- 
ties to the hotel, free of charge. The proprietor of Castle Mona deems 
it necessary to caution the public against the misre pre sentati 
which are constantly made by interested parties, relative to the Hotel, 





some 


om ibus. 


ns 









&. <A tariff of charges will be forwarded on application to Mr. 
HERON, First-class steamers n Liverpool every morning at eleven 
O'clock, and weekly from Dublin and Whitehaven. To render the 
Hotel a desirable wi residence, the proprietor has recently made 





arrangements for wa ng it with hot air, and the terms will be con- | 
siderably reduced to parties remaining the winter, and in the months } 
of April, May, June, and October. { 





| has been celebrated for nearly Fifty years for quality 


voted exclusively to the DISPLAY 
The stock of each is at once the largest, 
submitted 
those 
tinguished in this country. 


3 
Vapour-and Camp Shower Baths. 
lis. 6d, to 45s. the set of three. 


whether as to extent, 
New Oval sions Maché Trays, per set 


Ditto, Iron ditto 
Conv 


world (including all the recent novelties, 
tered), ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. 








selection of 


Perry's-place. 


{ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.—“ The ‘ Eureka’ 
is the most unique, and the only perfect fitting shirt made.""— 
Obserrer. 
“ Ford's ‘Eurckas’ are the acme of perfeetion.”—Court Journal 
In half-dezen boxes, ready for-use. or made to order. Best quality, 
2s ; second quality, 33s.—Caution: Ford's Eureka Shirts are stamped, 
“38, Poultry, London,” without which none.are genuine. Catalogues, 
with particulars, post-free. 
RICHARD Forp, 38, Poultry, London. 


O THE CLERGY AND OTHERS.— 


A Suit of Wool- dy ed Black me Dress or Frock Coat, 





Cassock, or other Ve = ase on age 6 9 
Also, the MILTON W ‘R APPER, | in all the new Clerical 

Mixtures, prices oon 1, 13s. 0d. and 2 0 0 

The Oxford mixed Doeskia Trousers eos ons . ae ~, aa @ 

| The Striatus Cloth Vest eco ose 010 6 

The Cassock ditto 012 0 


Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. 
Instructions for self-measurement and patterns sent post free. 
8. BATTAM, Tailor, &e., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four doors 





south of Shoolbred and Co. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


traordinary remedies for sore | 


on PILLS ex- 


E xtract of a letter from Mr. 











Taylor, Dispensing Chemist, Emsworth fo Professor Holl 

In consequenee of the extraordinary cure effected by the use o r 
Pills and Ointment on Ann Macey, I deem it necessary to acquaint you 
of it. She was severely afflicted with sore legs, and after using endless 


remedies without ben 
and the 


nduced to try your 
astounding, for after a few 


fit, she was 


result was perfec 





medicaments, 
lications of 





them her legs were perfectly cured. Sold by all Medicin Vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor HOLLOWAY's Establishments, 
244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York: by A. STAMPA, 
Constantinople; A. Gurpicy, Smyrna; and E. MUIR, Malta 


YRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, NEW- 











ROAD, LONDON MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAT 
MEDICINE is the only medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases 
This has been proved by an experience of thirty years 
time upwards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected 
agents throughout the w oh 1 are unanimous upon the Hygeian system 
of medicine introduced b ne “8 Mori on » Hye who not v 


taught the public to eu th own 

the world from the of false medical 

ment lately raised to his memory by a penny suit 
res. 


attests the imy of his diacove 
ge 
*S CHEMICAL 
the hands f 
Grocers, Chemists, anc 


how 
dangers 





yrtance 


YKRAU TIFU 
W.G. NIXE 
saves soap and labour, 


dest Sold by 





ruction, 


( LEANLINESS.—Caution to | 


NIXEY'’S CHEMICAT 


yusekeepers.— 
PREPARATION f LACK 





LEAD 
ist reapect 











pol ng stoves withont waste or dust 

eal ned against base and uny | ns 
which, with a view to greater p' q v 
Nixey” and the Government mark are star 1 eac 
Sold throughout the kingdom. W. G. NIXE Y, Patent 





street, Soho. 









Ss‘ ACK’S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 
h and most perfect whi te metal ever invented, and in use retains 
like appearance Made Article S 

‘ork ‘an’ i seticks, Cc t 
or. A sat t 


Per dozen 
e Spoons and Forks ... 





eceapengecsceece come | Oe 
SLACK’'S NICKEL ELECTR 








Is a coati of Pure Silver over Nickel A combination of two 
Metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance 
and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 
Fiddle Pattern Thread. King’s. 
~Esn @&< £46 £s.d £8.40. 
Table Forks, per dozen 110 Oto2 0 0 2160 340 
Dessert ditto 10 Otol l0 wo 2 00 260 
Table Spoons 110 0to2 00 2180 316 0 
Dessert ditto 1 0 Otol lo 0 220 2 7 6 
Tea Spoons... 012 VUtc018 0 1 lll 6 


SLACK’'S TABL EB CUTLERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONGEI 

nak cheemaaae 
and 20s. per dozen. 
6d., 


Knives, l4s., 18s., 


per doz. Carve 


Table 
6d. 


Balance Handled Ivory 
Deserts Ils., l4s., and 15s, 
6s. 6d. per pair. 

SLACK’S Catalogue, with 209 Drawings and pr 
gratis or post-free, of RICHARD and JOHN SLACI 


rs 4s 


5s. 6d., and 





London. 
Orders above 21. delivered Carriage Free. 
BEDDING, and FURNT- 


] EDSTEADS, 
TURE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S Stock on Show of Iron and 
Bedsteads and Children's Cots stands unriv le f 
extent, beauty of design, or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality and 


Brass 








Common Iron Bedsteads, from lés,; Portable Folding 
from 12s, 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetai 
patent sacking, from 17s,; and Cots, from 20s. ea Handsome 





ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2. 7s, 6d 


| to 15/. 15s. 


A Half-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, three feet wide, with 
iding complete : 










Bedstead ~£1 4 6 
Chintz furniture 017 0 
Paillasse, wool ma attr 188, bolste ry and pillow 113 0 
A pair of cotton sheets, three blankets, and 

a coloured counterpane ......... 15 0 





A double bedstead, same 





If without Half- Tester a Furnit 
Single bed, complete ...........+- _ -_ £313 9 
Double bed, complete ......0+.caceee-cvee 5 9 


IJATHS and TOILETT E “Ww ARE. 
} WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE Large SHOW-ROOM 
of BATHS and TOILETTE W 


and most va 1 ev 





newest 
public, and marked at price 
tended to make his estal 
Portable Showers, 7 
bo Sponging, l4s : 

assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and ( 
Toilette Ware in great variety 


to the 


that have 





lds. to 328.: 





YAPIER MACHE end IRON TEA-TRAYS.— 
An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, wholly unprecedented, 
variety, or noveity. 





of three . from 20s. 02. 

from 138. 0. 
. from 7s. f 
Rou nd and Gothic waiters, cake and bread bas 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 


The largest assortment of London-made TEA 





to 10 guineas 





sx shape, ditto... 





‘ 10M" 
ONLY 
URNS in 
many of which 
BURTON'S, from 20s to Hd 





are reg 





The late additic ys to these extensive premises (al yf h 
urope) are of such a character f 
houses is devoted to the d splay of the most magnif stocl 









al House [ronmongery (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
sathe, Brushes, and Turnery, Lamps and Gas ren ane 

I steads, bedding and Bed-hangings), so arran i 
Large Show-rooma, as to afford to parties f st ties in the 





be hoped for elsewhere. 

ies sent (per post) free. 

Oxford-street; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, | 
Established 1820. ‘ 


goods that cannot 
Illustrated Catalog 
39, 





Lt». KAHN’S AN AT OMICAL MUSEUM, 

4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square.—Open, for Gentlemen 

| only, from 10 till 10, containing upwards of 1000 Models and Prepa- 

rations, illustrating every part of the haman frame in health and 

disease, the races of men, &c. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, and half- 

past 7, Evening. by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by 
Dr. Kahn. Admission Is: 


2 EDDING.—ECONO) 





[Y, DURABILITY, 















and COMFORT.—J. and S. STEFR'S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elas tic and softest hed A price list of 
ription of bedding, bls : iquil e. Bedsteads: 

Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, iv birel nhogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedste n the improved principles. 





Cribs, ¢ 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, } 


ts, &c.; bedroom furniture of ry iption Rider Down 
4. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 


3, Oxford-street, London 


RIZE MEDALof the PARIS EXHIBITION, 

















































awarded to W. H. CHILD for his superior BRUSHES, Manufac- 
turer of the Patent Friction Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin or 
H thereby strengt! « the Growth of the Hair 7 Ban nt- 
‘ ess. Likewise a lescriy Toitet Brushes in Ivery, 
Tortoiseshell, India Rubber, and is of Fancy Woods. Manu- 
factory Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, F squar and Retail 
Sout!: Gallerv, Crystal Palace. Sy 
cave GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
Price Is. lid. and 2s 9d 
This preparation ‘is one of the irs wl t science of modern 
che 1as conferred upon ma n¢; f 1 rat twenty 
years of ee nt e u to sf] f ss t was con- 
sic red a romance but now, the efficacy and safety of this medi 
is § ally demonst trated by unso ted t ? 1 persons in 
every I ank of life, that 7 abl lic opir proclaims this as one ot the most 
in ar rs 
Thes ills r i r finer t 1 are T- 
tain to preven t—Sold by PROUT 
and HARSANT, 22 3 Vendors. 
|: t.AMPTON of \ALTIH.—Price 
Is. 13 x 
Tt excell -tried efficacy for 
purifying tt 1 n of go 
hea e stomach ar s. Two 
or three doses 1 s salutar fects. Th 
h wills y regain its h ’ he liver, 
els, and kidnevs will rapidly tak 1 lth will 
be the k result of taking this 1 ctions 
T myving each box 
1 rFEMAI ES, these Pills tre trn! xcell rey vi » all 
t s, the distreasing headache so preva tw t x, 
sp s . t s 
v r \ m to the 
xion nd HARSANT, 2 Stra London, 
ven 
q AIR DYE. mn Medal and Honour- 
- able Mention to F I ANGDALI for his 
*REPARATIONS of f AM ™m these 
ions —Ilius- 
The mo irned if not satis- 
I AIR DYE. —The United Service, or British 
Army and Na HAIR D YES he 8 f aration 
ented for dy the same t soft x the ir; itis 
d by the Bri * I sia ’ a vell as 
re » A 1 N It is per- 
t ’ —To be had 
Ww t-s 5 3 lane; 
st. J 9 . Ise 
New | i I 62, High 
K ENN} DY, Oxford-street Mins 7, Burlington- 
arcacle 1 all respectable Perfamers town itry. 


| O YOU WAN? LU XI TRIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?. mn 





production 
modern date is ROSALIF C¢ AR, 
guaranteed to produce Wh ten W's, 
| few weeks, and restore the hair A ev 
prevent i T d tu 





strengthen it when weak, 
greyness in all its stages. 





ugh using it I! 








‘ot ra . I ave an 

2x at moustache.” Mr. Yates, ‘The young man has now a good 
pals of whiskers, I want two packets for other customers.” 

en THYSEL B. he seeret art of dis- 

¢ true ( t of INDIVIDUALS, from the 

HANI WRITING, has k 1 ttised by 

wwe h astonishing sucecss ' elinea- 

th full and detaile|, differing from th therto 

"All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” y friend 

r s must 8 a. Sp en of their writing, 

























































x 1d age. inclosing 13 penny post s ps, to Miss Coupelle, 
t, Oxford-street, Londen, and they will reeeive. in a few 
tail of the mental yealities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &e., of the writer, other tl hitherto 
unsus *lam pleased with t secrint you have 
gi of myself."—Miss Jones. ‘M ounce it faith- 
ful Mr. C. Gordon. “ Your skill r ful Mr. G. 
| Gadsby. 
(THE following /T from the 
Ss iti PT arm™ma~ 
copa f th 2 y I G 
Collier, published by Longman and Uo 
“It is no small defect in this compilation (speak of the Phar- 
macopais that we have no pars tive mass but wrtains aloes; 
nt heer xeept it 
im of COC KLE'S 3, wh fl sist of alo 
and eolocynth, I nk forr se 
extract, the i “ s ot 1, I sus by 
a} — } 
aT atic tor atur I th ra . 
b I look at sa r t 
and d t hes s 
I mus¢ " Fe 4 1 I I 
: ibined, and r effects proy contr a t 
sorrigent. Tl it does t commen . 
hoi ds like most aloetic pills I attribute to it 1 
so that no undissolved particles 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYA F I 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN I. E VER TRUSS is 
Howed by upwards of 200 Med tlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the ative tr ne HERNIA use of 
Ls spring, so often hurtful in a here id » soft 
AL be ing worn round the body ) requisite resisting 
»wer is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD PA NI EVER 
ing with so mue vh ease and closeness a d, and 
wor r s 1, and 
ss r ¥y pos n- 
‘ v the hips y Manue 
M » Lor 
Pr f 26s. 6 ‘ 8 Is. 
Pp . 8 
Pos NV I Pos Tice, 
I 
I. LASTIC STOC KING KNEI CAPS, 
& ! $ _ ad by 
} nd 
I \ SE 
VEINS re Kpensive, 
and isd stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to lés 
ea 





h; postage, 6 
JOHN WHITE, LONDON. 


Manufacturer, PICCADILLY, 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 


No 

(TENDER and 
“Cla 
SmiraA, | 
BOT GWYNNE'S NEW STORY. 


and to be had at all libraries, in 2 vols. 


sy TALBOT 


a Morison.” 2vols. 


London: LDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


MR, TAI 

Just published, 

OUNG SIN GLETON. 

GWYNNE, Author of 
Lovers,” &c. 

“ Mr. Talbot Gwynne 
Singleton.’ In the presen 
numerous pe ant 
various and fresh in tone, 
point the wretched conseqt 
Spectator. 

“ The character of ‘ Youn 
man who has studied bu 
thoughts in fresh a 
the popularity of ‘ Y« 

“ The character of ‘ You 
Talbot Gwynne 
which we ha 

“Power o 


vitality to ¥ 
Br TIF { iL 
only 4d., comp 
the Present and the 
The vols. for the t 
superbly bound in 1 


as made a considerable advance in ‘ Young 
story, he rises into varied action, the more 

complice interest of a nov 

and has also a moral, being « 

2.ces that follow from envy and vanity 


sons, the 


‘is drawn with the pencil of 
knows how to express hi 
There can be no d 

Post 

is worked out with great care. 


rleton 


rleton’ 
1 mongst writers of f 
, dramatic force, and ready 
and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


— cyt 
choice 
f THE CRITIC. 


5s. 6d. each, or 


I, ELDER, 
P( iE T RY, price 


f the 


ight years may u 
rele and gold, price 7s. 6d. 
1c Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand 


Just published, 

¢ U OTATIONS from 
and ORIENTAL LANGU AGES, 

rove rbs, and Family Mottoes, arrange: 
SE Forming a new “and 

fonnell's Dicti onary of tations. 


MANUAL of 

ANCIENT, MODERN 
cluding Law Phrases, Maxims, 
Alphabetically. By Dr, MICI 
siderably enlarged Edition of Mac 
Price 6s, cloth 

London: 


1 


JOouUN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-strreet, Strand. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 3s 
pra "R 4 LES for IMPROVING 
HEALTH of the DELICATE, &c. By W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
RSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: MACLACHAN, 
and STEWART, Perth: JAMES DEWAR and SON. 

*,* This work contains the experience of a long professional life, 
voted to the study of Stomach Com nts in all their Protean for 

and cannot fail to be useful to the suffering invalid. 


O the ASTRONOMICAL. — The SIX 
LARGE MAPS of the STARS on the GNOMONIC PROJEC 

TION by Sir J. LUBBOCK, published by 
of Useful Knowledge, have passed into the hands of Dean and Son, 31, 
Ludgate-hill, who have, to effec irculation of these beautiful 
maps, reduced t i 15s. to 7s. 6d set, trusting to the expec- 
tation of a very r remuneration, and also for the other 
result, an extension of d e knowledge. 


4 et FIELD, the ¢ ol NTRY 
MAN'S N NSPAP ER, Y ongst its reguls ar contributors the 
following distin I Hon. Grant- 
ley F. Berkeley ; ( 
and Fishing:” wg? 
Horace Ford, abe 
“Archery, i Theor y 
**Pickackifax,” &c. ; 
famous pens. Weekl 
at the railway stalls 


London; SIMPKIN ™ 


has 
T ‘he 


“ Hints on Horsemanship ; 

2ugland, 1 Author of 

{ cis ‘F rancis, Esq., 
and in every department are competent and 
A copy in return for six stamps; or to be had 


5, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


Y’S ENGLISH BOTANY 
Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

In order to dispose of the remainder stock of the above well-known 

took, the Proprietor begs to offer the 
reduction of 25 per cent. The Work, containing 2754 Plates partly 
coloured, with their descriptions, and including nearly three volumes 
of the Supplement, forms 12 vol ume ‘ ang will be sold at 202 per copy 
cloth boards, publis . 7s. ols. I. to VII., comprising the 
Flowering Plants ( 100, cloth boards; published at 
4L 7s. 

The copies will be delivered in the order they are subscribed for. 

Joun E. SOWERBY, 3 Mead-place, Lambeth. 


Sow ERB 


1576 plates), “a 


LATEST COMPLETED ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

., each 1100 pages, aun extra, price 
calf or me rocco, 21 10s 

A New Edition of 

(CRAIG S UNIVERSAL 

/ TECHNOLOGICAL, aud PRONOUNCING 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with all terms used in science, 
or art. 

This high!y-important work, the latest revised and edited Dictionary 
of the English Langu embraces in its contents the 
every known Le he labours of Webster, 
thers, are here combined 


THE 
Now ready, 


al 8vo, 


in 2 vols. royé 


DICTIONARY of 
literature, 


ge, 


the best English Dictionary extant 
*,* For the co 1 classes, ¢ 
from its price, ork, an e 
Sixpenny Parts, eve On appli 
sent free by the Publis he rs fi ix postage-stamps; 
from any Booksell e United Kingdom, 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, 


W oORKs WILLIAM 
NATIONAL MISSIONS: 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: 
The AG ENTS of CIVILISATION. 
i ATION of TASTE. 

INDIVIDUALITY of the 


The EDUC 
The 
6d. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 


a Lecture, 
éd. 


d that none may be ur 
ion is now beir 

tion, the 
or can be o 


to poss this “ 
ry fortnight 
sbtained 


Farringdon-street. 


by 


7 


T 


Sixteen 


A 


Thirty- 
five 
Ten Lectures, 
Eight Lectures. 1s. 
INDIVIDUAL 
The f 
Discourse, 
SACRAMENTAL 
The LI f the 


6d. 
The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE 
CIAL RESTRIC a Dis 
THE CRE 


System of Indivi 


SERVICES, 6d. 
PESTILENCE: 


of COMME 


SSSONS a Discourse, 


OND: ourse, 


fa MAN: a Summary of 


icities which fre 
rhureh Journa 

mpathy 

} 


of the author, |} 


of strong and 
and thinker w 
in hi a 


** School for Fathers,” “‘ Nanette and her 


invention, give | 


st Poetry of | 


the | 


in- 


con- | 


the | 


the Society for the Diffusion | 


GENTLE- | 


| Hannay, 


Hints on Shooting | 


* | Kinkel, 


Author of | 
Second | 
few complete sets now left at a | 
- | Tarbnek, E. 


ETYMOLOGICAL, | 


information of | 


MACCALL. | 


sctures. | 


Now iby: ost 2d. 


y 


+ 


Piteraty 
and £ 


| 


JOHN SAUN 
Tue Conductors seek 
minds, and at the cheap 
Lite ure 

M no claim to the y 

they pur} 
} events in these two great 
| deavour. 

The tone of the work, it 
and reverential. While lea 
of discussion all doctrinal 
will by no means exclude t 
root of all noble action. 
Attractiveness of subject 
ment. Tales wi 5 occupy ec 
ss of Travel and 

sional spain of 

place. In a word, the C« 

Mirth are not necessarily u 
LITERATURE. 

The Editors present the follo 

ing as yet incomplete list 

Contributors— 


| Adams, W. Bridges. 


Gentleman. 
Authoress of 
taby.” 
Authoress of “ Ethel.” 
Baynes, T. Spencer, LL.B. 
Blackie, Professor. 
Bre wster, David, 
F.R.S. 
| nt s, W ilkie, 
k, Professor. 
Dobell, Sydney. 
| Donaldson, James, 
Doran, Dr. 
James. 
Holme Lee, Anthoress 
“Gilbert Massinger.” 
Professor. 
| Massey, Gerald. 
Marston, Westland. 
| Masson, Profes<or. 
Nichol, Professor. 
Pulsky, F. 
Rowan, Miss. 
| Saunders, John. 
| Satfi, Professor. 
Smith, Alexander. 
Vaughan, R. Alfred, B.A. 
V., Author 
and “ Paul Ferroll.” 
&e. 


“ House 


KE 


M.A. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Sold by 

No. I. will be sent from t 

two postage-stamps; 

in the same way, at 3s. 3d. 
in parts. 

London: 

25, 


(Limited), 


to establish, 


ose to examine systematically 


pe nture, 
Public Amusements, 


Authoress of ** Mary Barton.” 
Authoress of “ John Halifax, | Burton, W. S. 


of “IX. Poems,” | 


L.—New Homes, 
with designs and descriptions 


Weekly ; and 10d. Monthly, 


ly at all the lit | 
i TRUE. . By the Author of | THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 


| AN ILLUSTRATED PE 
t, Art, Science, Social Progress, 


SRIODICAL OF 


wumilp Pife. 


EDITED BY 
,DERS AND WESTLAND MA 


RSTON, 
with the aid of the best 


est rate, a Journal devoted to 


and Art, and equally an organ of both. 


yeculiarities of a professed revi 


departments of intellectual en- 


ving to more appropriate spheres 
differences and class politics, it 
he religious spirit that lies at the 


will be studied in every depart- 
nsiderable space. Essays, varie- 
humorous Sketches, 
will find 
mductors hold that Wisdom and 
nmarriageable personages. 
' 
| ART. 
w- | 
of | The Engravings will comprise, 
| 
Artists, copies of works by 


Baily, E. H., R.A. 
Davis, E. 
Eastlake, Sir C. L., P.R.A. 
A. L., A.R.A. 

A.R.A. 


of 
| Egg. 
Elmore, A., 
| Faed, T. 
| Frith, W. FP. 
L., | 


ys 


| Macdowell, 
| Maclise, D., 
Marks, H. S. 
lillais, J. I 
Munro, A. 
Paton, Noel, F 
Phillip, J. 
| Redgrave, 
| Stone, F., 
Wallis, H. 
| Ward, E. M., R.A. 
Windus, W. L. 
&e, 


Pos 
R. 


R.A. 
A. 


,ARA. 


e] 
v 


S.A. 


> 


LAL 
A. 


R., 


I 
A.R 


or 


ILLUSTRATIVE DESIGNS 
(OCCASIONAL). 


Harvey, William. 
Tenniel, John. 


ENGRAVER, 





Henry Linton. 


all Booksellers, 


he Office, post free, on receipt of | 
or the Work will be supplied regularly 


per quarter in numbers, and 3s, 


Published by the NaTIonaL MAGAZINE CoMPANY 


Essex-street, Strand. 





DVERTISEME 


ALMANAC and COT 
Edited by 
Hints on Shooting,” 


should be sent immediatel 


we 
1857. 
“ 


CHRISTOPHER IDLE, 
&e., 


INTRY HOUSE CALENDAR for 
Esq., h 
with Twelve large Engravings, 


y. It will have a circulation of 


10,000 among the best classes. 


FIELD Office, 2 to 
In 


Mt 


THE 


And 


1 


snumn’s 


THE 


FC 


> CHRISTOPHEI 
n Shooti 

It 
BLVE LAR 
BY THE FIRST 
rare amon 

to SP 


g RK 
r the ream i 
f the in 
and Butct 
» Year in re 
nd vari 
ime, valua!ile 
al Birthda ys, 


f 


on Land, 
Assessed x es 
f Lette: S, 
age Monthly Rai T 
id, Her Ma; 
ontained in 

requir d for ready 
Price 1s., or it wi ‘ll a 


ps to y person tran 


sty's 


an 


D ( 


1g and Fishing,” 


Vari 


including Moon’s Changes, 
and Moon 
various parts of the Wor 
hers’ M 
ference to Sports, 
ns 


y'e for the Calculation of Income 


— 


by order of any 


5, Essex-street, Strand. 


the press, 


meme ALMANAC, 


Allustrated Calendar, 
FOR 
FARM, 
YR 1857. 


2 IDLE, 


THE GARDEN, 


Esq., 
&e. 


will contain 


GE ENGRAVINGS, 
ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 
most useful contents of the 


x the 


TING, FARMING, GARDENING, RURAL 
’ ’ 


Rising 
Mean ‘ature of 
d, Consols, Aver 
Inf jeillen required 
the Farm and 
matters ; 


: Temper 

ge 
sat ; 
other miscellaneous 
Marketing Table, 
of the Sun and Moon, Rates of 
Tax, 
ble of Land Measure, the Queen’s 
Ministers, and all the information 
lacs, 


mitting that 


Nice, 


, Strand, tae d m. 





(VERN 


the chief current | 


is hoped, will be at once liberal | 


and | 
due 


Just ae in fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
HE GENESIS: A Poem ‘in Seven Books op 
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